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THE BOATSWAIN’S MATE. 


By a Brother Cruiser. 


Tere stands the outer manof George Brown—Boat- 
swain’s Mate, in the United States Navy !—a perfect speci- 
men of a true American Seaman; and a better fellow than 
whom, never piped to grog or reigned at a gangway. 

teader! thou beholdest in the picture, the spar deck of 
a sloop-of-war, part of the main rigging, a couple of belay- 
ing pins to throw the bight of this yarn over, and “ No. 6,” 
or “the Gunner’s daughter,” whom many a lad has kissed to 
his sorrow. A stout, strapping wench she is, a medium 24; 
not one of your bull dog, big muzzled carronades, that are 
only good at close quarters, but a little of the greyhound 
species—sure for along run. See her side tackles and breech- 
ing, how gracefully they coquet over her sun-burned cheeks ; 
and, gallantly standing by her side, is our friend Brown, with 
one hand on his hip, and the other very familiarly upon the 
young lady. 

Your shore folk, when they become rich enough to think 
of family portraits, get themselves depicted upon canvass, 
sitting in an easy chair, looking wondrous wise, with the 
dexter hand grappling a gaudily bound volume. Not 
so with my shipmate—he planks it in a wood cut, and 
stands at his quarters, with his hand on a volume that, ere- 
while, loudly proclaimed the honor and glory of his country. 
Survey the man from truck to keelson, take all his bearings. 
and say—could manhood be better personified ? 
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He is in his wintér muster-dress: black hat, highly 
varnished, with a profusion of ribbon, and set on the after 
part of his head, whilst the seaman’s pride—a smooth, glossy 
forelock—rests upon his manly brow. The frock is of the 
finest white duck, except the collar and bosom, which are 
blue nankeen, bordered with white tape, and the corners 
touched off with white cotton stars. On the back of the 
collar is worked an anchor ; and at the bottom of the bosom is 
stamped the initials of our hero—G. B.—by way of a hint to 
the afterguard banditti, that the property aforesaid has an 
owner witha name. A little lower down, and hid from vul- 
gar gaze, is the number of his bag and hammock. The 
jacket of blue, to be sure, is not quite so fine as it might be ; 
nor does it fit with more mathematical nicety than do “ Un- 
cle Sam’s” slops generally ; but the slashed cuffs and bright 
eagle of our starry button, throw into the shade such trifling 
deficiencies, while the two foul anchors worked on the 
sleeves, with gold and silver thread, decide at once, in the 
petty officer’s view, the fashion and elegance of the garment. 

The trousers are in themselves unique: of blue cloth, 
with no seam on the outside, very taut around the waist, sit- 
ting to the figure over the hips as smoothly as the skin it- 
self, and fastened bekind with a bunch of ribbon ; legs suffi- 
ciently wide for ventilation and easy movement, and the 
suspenders or braces—why, bless your soul ! it is only when a 
sailor has committed crime, that he is brought to the gal- 
lows, and he despises the use of “ topping-lifts,” as muchas he 
would that of corsets ! 

The chain you see slung around his neck, is of solid 
silver: it is his “regalia”—the insignia of his office. No 
Lord Mayor of London was ever more proud of his chain, 
than is George Brown of that and its appendage. Look 
where it falls over his thumb. You see, stretching from the 
“breeching” to the “quoin,” a crooked silver tube. This is 
his * ea//”—his harmonicon—his shepherd's pipe, with which 
he enticeth the sheep, from that lazy fold, the birth deck ; with 
which he discourseth in music that hath no gamut ; nay, that 
hath no parallel! but itself, in this or any other world. Music, 
unlike that of Orpheus, which draweth no wicked stones 
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about his head—and for the reason that none but “holy 
stones” are allowed to be ina man-of-war. That “call? my 
friend, swayeth more choice spirits with its witching melody, 
than the fiddle of Paganini—that is, when there’s a “ whip” on 
the main yard, and the “ Launch” along side with a cargo of 
Monongahela! Hang your hurdy gurdies and music grind- 
ing machines, but give me the slirill clear note of a boat- 
swain’s call, piping all hands to reef topsails in a midwatch, 
insinuating its beautiful sound to the auditories of a poor 
devil, just turned in, and walking it off in a ten knot sleep ! 

No common mutations of fortune can ever induce a 
boatswain’s mate to part with his chain and call; both are 
held sacred! In passing a pawnbroker’s shop, in Chatham- 
street, the other day, saw one dangling from a hook in 
the window. The tear stood in my eye. Poor fellow! 
how awful must have been the fate that compelled the 
rightful owner to part with it! 

* * x * * * 

Such a picture as that, I love to look upon—a real man- 
of-war’s man—a hearty, able bodied, American seaman. 
One, whose very look indicates a love of enterprise, firmness 
of purpose, and a reckless daring that would command the 
attention of any man. Unlike the seafaring man of any 
other country is the American sailor. He never forgets 
the proud circumstance of his birth right. He is never a 
fawning, cringing, sycophantic creature, but always a man! 
True, he takes off his hat and smoothes down his forelock, 
when he addresses a superior officer upon any important 
occasion—but this is the custom of discipline, and like a 
sensible man, knowing the necessity of military authority, he 
merges so much of his republicanism as would interfere with 
it ; but by so doing, commits no violence on his feelings as 
a freeman. 

I would willingly commute the minute, automaton disci- 
pline, so loudly boasted of in other navies, for the national 
pride, the high moral feeling, the home endowments of the 
American sailor. In war, it is not his master’s battle he 
fights, but his own ; he feels himself a component part of the 
nation. His father fought and felt so before him, and the 
united reverence for country and sire, makes him more than 
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equal to an enemy, not strengthened by these ennobling feel- 
ings. From what class of society is the foreign seaman 
taken? From the lowest, the purely necessitous, who, when 
achoice is given them of starvation, the workhouse, or the 
sea, generally choose the latter. Is it so here? No. Bread 
can be obtained in this country at a much cheaper rate, a 
more comfortable, less dangerous and laborious manner, than 
by seeking it at sea. What then induces the sons of our 
farmers, mechanics, and merchants—lads, frequently, of 
good morals and education—to relinquish the comforts of 
home, and ship in the merchant or naval service! A love 
for adventure—a truly American propensity—a cherished 
hope, which impels and governs our countrymen all over the 
globe, of being able by some lucky hit, when once afloat on 
the tide of human affairs, to gain either fame or fortune. 
Thus, many of a superior education are to be found amongst 
the seafaring class with us, who, though disappointed jn 
their early and Quixotic expectations, yet continue in the 
hardy occupation of their younger years, contented with 
a livelihood that could be more easily, but not more bravely 
earned, and not always receiving that kind consideration, 
from their fellow citizens, to which they are eminently en- 
titled. 

Such are the men, that place the moral standing of Amer- 
ican seamen upon an eminence, not easily attained by foreign- 
ers, and to that class belongs the owner of the portrait be- 
fore you. Man and boy, for five and twenty years he has 
worn a blue jacket. His feet have never been lashed to a 
“ grating,” or his wrists adorned witha pair of “darby’s.” 
From his entré in the service on board the gallant Constitu- 
tion— where as powder boy, he acquired credit for his agil- 
ity—he gradually worked his way upwards in rank, from 
the cleaner of a priming wire, to the furbisher of a cutlass, 
from first captain of a gun, to first captain of the foretop, 
till the next step in promotion, put him in rightful possess- 
ion of the “ Colt” and “ Call.” In every situation he has 
done his duty asa man. He is not one of your envious 
“ beach-combers,” who, if a good man was promoted above 
him, wouid grumble and swear that the service was going 
to ruin; or who, if a poor devil was launching from bad to 
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worse, would “ slush down his ways,” that he might go the 
faster. No—such meanness never lay coiled away in 
his bosom. A spare shot never rusted in his _ locker, 
when a distressed shipmate might have occasion for its use ; 
and, as the rarest virtue of a seaman, I may conclude by re- 
marking, that, he was never appealed to, for the loan of his 
pea-jacket in a rainy watch, and known to refuse it! 

The last we heard of him, he had just warped into hos- 
pital dock, to repair slight damages ; from whence, as report 
saith, he is to emanate with all the dignity and long “tog- 
gery” of a regular-built, Warranted Boatswain. 

A Memser or tHe Lyceum. 


A TRIP TO CATANIA, IN 1882. 


Ar five o'clock, on the morning of the 18th of February, 
after an early breakfast upon boiled milk and bread, Mr. 
J—and myself set out from Syracuse for Catania. The an- 
imals on which we were mounted, were a couple of misera- 
ble, half starved brutes, which the muleteer dignified with 
the name of horses, and our road, after the first mile from 
the port, was rude, rough, and broken. 

About five in the evening, we reached Lentini, or Leon- 
tium, once a city of no small repute—but reduced by vari- 
ous revolutions, and more particularly by numerous volcanic 
eruptions, to a poor miserable, ill-built town, in which there 
is little or nothing, to arrest the attention of a visitor. The 
present dwellings of the inhabitants, are plain and humble 
in appearance, the largest, being an apology for an hotel, at 
which, being the only one in the place, we were obliged to 
put up. The overflowing of a river, which it was neces- 
sary to pass, obliged us to remain at Lentini all the next 
day ; and it was not till the following morning, that we again 
resumed our seats on our Rosinantes, and took the road to 
Catania. The intervening country, though celebrated in 
olden times for its fertility, is now scarce more than a bare 
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and barren waste, presenting little, till within a few miles of 
the latter city, but rocks and unfertile, craggy hills. 

The atmosphere of the morning being clear, Etna—its 
proud, and hoary summit, towering far above the clouds, 
resting on its declivities—presented a picture of grandeur, 
and sublimity, amidst the fertile plains encircling its base, 
which we gazed upon, with feelings of admiration and awe. 
A column of light smoke, ascending gracefully from the 
crater, with the snow around the cone, rendered the figure, 
and features of this “ Forge of Vulcan” more than ordina- 
rily distinct to the eye. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon,we arrived at Catania, 
and became established in comfortable quarters, at the “ Al- 
bergo della Corona.” This celebrated city, is looked upon, 
as the most ancient in Sicily, having been founded, accord. 
ing to tradition, by the Cyclops. Others state that it was 
first founded by the Chalcidians, soon after the settlement 
of Syracuse. Its inhabitants enjoyed perfect peace, until 
Hiero I. expelled them in a body, from their homes, and 
occupied the city with his troops, who changed its name to 
Etna. When he died, the Catanians returned to the city, 
and revived its name of Catania. In the year B. C. 39, the 
Romans became its possessors, and erected in, and about it, 
numbers of magnificent edifices, and beautiful villas. 

In 1234, an army of Frederick II. entered Catania, 
and razed it to the ground, its inhabitants being put to the 
sword, by the soldiery, who committed the most frightful 
excesses, sparing neither sex, nor age. So many thousands 
were slain, that the smoking ruins, are said to have been 
quenched with blood. This blow was so severely felt, that 
the place remained deserted until the reign of Charles V., 
who rebuilt and restored it to its former grandeur. 

In 1669, it was again desolated by a terrible visitation. 
The lava, from Mount Etna, poured down upon it in 
torrents—overleapt its walls—and a burning stream, four 
miles in width, and sixty feet in height, swept over the town. 
Every vestige of human habitation was destroyed, and 
the inhabitants overwhelmed in the general ruin. The 
burning torrent, after having completed the destruction of 
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the city, rushed towards the sea, which met its advance 
with a tremendous explosion, heard, to a great distance. 
The water, for a great extent was heated, and colored by 
the moulten fluid; and it is said, that for some time after- 
ward, its surface was covered with the fish thus de- 
stroyed. Twenty-four years afterwards, the city was again 
overwhelmed, by an eruption of Etna, accompanied by an 
earthquake. Eighteen thousand of its inhabitants perished 
beneath the ruins, while fifty-four of the surrounding towns 
and villages, are said to have been overthrown, in the same 
dreadful visitation. 

Catania from its earliest history, has thus been a scene 
of war, earthquakes and eruptions : twice have its inhabi- 
tants been driven “en masse” from their homes; twice has 
it been razed to the ground by the ruthless hand of inva- 
ders; twice swallowed up by earthquakes; and twice 
the molten lava from Etna, has swept it from the face 
of the earth ! till city has been erected upon city, and each 
been formed of the instrument of its former desolation, and 
built on the lava, that had but just destroyed its predeces- 
sor !—the grand, and fearful fountain of so much devastation 
and death, is ever in view of its present inhabitants, and at 
a moment may swallow them up in the heavings of the 
earth, or bury them beneath streams of boiling lava, or show- 
ers of burning ashes. Still it swarms with a population, who 
are as much at their ease, as though their city had enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace and happiness, since its first foundation. 

Catania, as it now exists, is the capital of the county, 
or department, of Val di Noto, situated in a country unri- 
valled for the beauty, and romance of its scenery, and the 
exuberance of the productions of its soil. The streets of 
the city are straight, wide, and well paved with flat slabs 
of lava. Strada Etnea is the principal :—it is the Broad- 
way of Catania, wide and cleanly, running the whole length 
of the city, and leading out to the beautiful gardens on the 
skirts of the mountains. Strada Ferdinanda, is another wide 
promenade, running east and west, from the square, called 
Piazza del Duomo. In this square, are the Cathedral, the 
Town Hall, and the University ; this latter is the only in- 
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stitution of the kind on the island: and, as all students des- 
tined for the bar, are sent here for education, it may be con- 
sidered the nursery of forensic eloquence in Sicily. 

In the centre of the square, is a principal curiosity of 
the place. It isan Elephant of Lava—standing in a reservoir, 
and throwing a jet of water from his trunk—with an obe- 
lisk of Egyptian granite on its back, similar in form to the 
celebrated needles of Cleopatra, at Alexandria, in Egypt. 
It is covered with Egyptian characters, but time and rude 
usage, have almost completely defaced them: so much so, 
that no antiquarian, has yet been able to decypher them. 
The age of this obelisk is not known, but the Catanians es- 
teem it, as the greatest antiquity on the island. 

The grand object of attention, however, to the visitor, is 
the famous “ Studio of the Prince of Biscari.” It was found- 
ed by the grandfather of the present prince, and has fully 
established his claim, to high rank on the list of celebrated 
antiquarians,—the collection is truly noble, and excels 
every private cabinet of which I have heard. In the ar- 
rangement of the subjects, a degree of taste, and judgment 
is displayed, not unworthy the reputation of the collector ; 
each separate class of articles has its own particular room, 
or hall —the building itself being a square inclosing an area, 
or open court, in which are laying about, in all directions, 
fragments of columns, cornices, architraves, &e. 

A minute description of this, however, I must leave 
to an abler pen; I will only attempt a passing glance, at a 
few of the principal objects it contains. 

The hall of Egyptian antiquities, is that into which we 
were firstshown. The first thing that here attracts the notice 
of the visitor, is a long line on one side, of ancient sarcopha- 
ii, both with, and without tenants, principally from Egypt, 
and many from what is called the “street of tombs,” at 
Syracuse; and on the other, immense stone coffins, and urns, 


which once contained the ashes, of the illustrious dead. 
Here are also numerous tragments of antiquity—bases, 
plynths, and capitals of columns of every order, basso re- 
liévos, vases, lamps, &c., and against the wall at one end of 
the hall, an ancient roll of papyrus, inscribed with Egyp- 
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tian hieroglyphics. To these succeed the armory, adorned 
with the draperies, &c. of ancient tents, and, stacked around 
the walls, arms of every description, offensive, and defen- 
sive, which have been known, from the earliest ages, to the 
present time ;—Arabic pistols and sabres ;—the yatighans, 
and rifles of the Greeks ;—and fusees, musquetoons, scymi- 
ters, and spears of the Saracens, and Turks. 

The department of Numismatics, is next in order. It is 
extensive, and valuable—here are coins of all the ancient 
nations; of Syracuse, from the reign of Gelo; of the 
Greeks, Saracens, Romans and Persians—also numerous 
triumphal medals,-many of which are in admirable 
preservation. All are arranged and classed, accord- 
ing to their date and country. Curious and rare speci- 
mens of native amber, wrought into a great variety of forms, 
with a number of gems, and stones of great value, assist 
in making this collection, one of the most valuable extant. 

The Gallery of Statues is very extensive, collected in a 
great measure from the ancient ruins of Catania and Syra- 
cuse. Many of the subjects are inan excellent state of pres- 
ervation, but by far the greater portion of them, are con- 
siderably mutilated—not more so, however, than those of 
other collections. First in order, is the hall of the gods— 
all the Olympian hierarchy have been convoked, and are here 
beheld in august conclave. Next, come, an assemblage of 
heroes,—the busts of Scipio Africanus, of Caesar Augus- 
tus, of Dioclesian, &c.; and then the hall of the poets 
and sages of antiquity—The last hall we visited, con- 
tained specimens in natural science and history; a splen- 
did collection of shells, adorn the cases of this department, 
also minerals, and lavas. Among the latter are all the va- 
rieties of the Etnean lava—black, white, veined, and in 
fact of every color, all highly polished. 

Besides the contents of the Studio, there are many re- 
mains of the ancients in Catania—among others, a Greek 
theatre, and a Roman amphitheatre, which have been, to 
judge from appearances, works of great magnitude. These 
lie from sixty-five to seventy feet below the pavement of 
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the present city, and were partly excavated by the old prince 
of Biscari ; but the excavations are still very imperfect, on 
account of the necessity of leaving solid pilasters, or but- 
tresses of the lava, for the support of the earth above. Only 
one half of the lower corridor, or area of the amphitheatre, 
has been excavated, which, by my pacing, measured seven 
hundred and seventy-five feet ; the other half is still buried. 
The dens, and passages for the beasts, are almost entire, 
—the former are large and commodious, and capable of 
containing three hundred animals. 

Catania also boasts the second largest monastery in Eu- 
rope. It is the Benedictine Monastery of San Nicolo @’ 
Arena. This truly magnificent pile of buildings, is erected 
on a bed of lava, on the rugged, and barren surface of 
which, is also an extensive garden, belonging to the estab- 
lishment. This must have cost, an immensity of money and 
labor, the svil having been brought from a great distance, 
and spread over the lava to the depth of about four feet ; 
the paths, are wide, and paved with small pebbles of vari- 
ous colors, in mosaics. An air of neatness, and attention, 
seldom to be met with, pervades the entire garden; olive, 
orange, lemon and fig-trees decorate the principal walks ; 
and a profusion of flowers, of every description, send forth 
their fragrance upon the air, while here and there are to be 
seen fountains, artificial cascades, fairy grottos, hermits cells, 
and beautiful pavillions, which tend not a little, to add to the 
general beauty of the garden, and bespeak the good taste 
of the fraternity. 

The Museum belonging to the monastery, is very exten- 
sive, being but little inferior to that of Biscari. The 
church, if it had not met with a serious misfortune, would 
be one of the finest in Europe, but the lava on which it is 
erected being of a porous and brittle nature, part of the 
foundation has fallen in, and in such a manner, that it can- 
not be remedied. The general appearance of this church, 
is rich but neat ; the altar is beautiful, being formed of mar- 
bles and precious stones, and ornamented by large, and solid 
candelabra, while the roof is supported, by columns, and 
pilasters of porphyry, and Verde antique. The walls are 
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covered with excellent paintings in fresco, from scripture 
history, but the greatest ornament is the organ, which is cer- 
tainly splendid, both as regards its looks and tone, as 
well as size and power. It has seventy-six stops, and five 
banks of keys,—and is said to be almost equal to the grand 
instrument of the kind at Haarlem. 

The brotherhood, at present, numbers one hundred and 
twenty-five monks, and about forty novices, who according 
to the laws of the institution are of noble blood, no plebeian 
being allowed to become a member, and for that reason, the 
wealth of the monastery, is said to be immense, as every 
member, on his admission to the order, brings with him 
large sums of money. 

We had set aside the third day preceding the expiration 
of our leave of absence, for the ascent of Mount Etna; 
but on its arrival, the cicerone whom we had engaged for 
the purpose, gave us the mortifying intelligence, that the 
ascent—trom a fall of snow on the preceding night, which, 
had extended to the Regione Nemerosa—was totally imprac- 
ticable, and so fraught with danger, that there was not a 
guide in Catania who would attempt it. We offered to in- 
crease his pay—argued with and entreated him to the at- 
tempt, but to no purpose ; and were therefore compelled to 
leave Catania, without fulfilling the principal object of our 
visit. 

On the following morning at daybreak, we accordingly 
set out on our return to Syracuse, by a different route, from 
the one, by which we came; and at night-fall, arrived at 
Paulo, consisting of two, or three miserable abodes, in the 
midst of a large, and level, and almost barren tract of 
ground. Here we were to stop for rest and food; and, 
put up at a long, low, stone hut, called an inn, but more of 
an hostlery, for we were obliged—there being no other ac- 
commodations—to obtain what rest we could by the side 
of our mules, and to eat our brown bread, and fried fish 
on a table, which, for want of two of its legs, we support- 
ed on our knees. Impatient of the filth and vermin, by 
which we found ourselves surrounded, long before day- 
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break next morning, we set out for our destination, at 
which we arrived, at the end of a four hour’s ride. 


W. C. E. 


ESSAY ON ASTRONOMY. 
By a Member of the United States Naval Lyceum. 
(Continued. } 


We have already considered the most striking pheno- 
mena of the earth, and explained the principles which led to 
the conclusion, that it is a planetary body—that its form is 
spherical, or neariy so—that it revolves on its axis once in 
every twenty-four hours—and that it also describes an orbit 
about the sun in the space of a year. 

It is from the diurnal and annual motions of the earth, 
that we form our estimate of the division of time into spe- 
cified periods. ‘Time is the idea we conceive of the lapse of 
duration between any two events, but in order to have a 
distinct comprehension of its regular and unvarying pro- 
gress, time must necessarily be measured by motion ; and as 
we are acquainted with only one motion in nature that is 
perfectly equable, it is to this motion that we refer as the 
real standard of time. This motion is that of the earth on 
its axis, which is perfectly uniform and invariable, while its 
motion in its orbit is unequal ;—the velocity with which it 
moves being different in different parts of its annual revolu- 
tion. 

Time is, however, also measured by that apparent mo- 
tion of the sun among the stars, which results from the real 
annual motion of the earth in its orbit, and which is com- 
pleted in about three hundred and sixty-five days and six 
hours. When time is measured by the stars it is called 
sidereal time, and when measured by the sun, solar time ; 
and the difference between these two methods of computa- 
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tion, arises from the stars being fixed, and from their im- 
mense distance, constantly preserving the same situations 
relative to the earth, while the sun appears to change its 
place, in consequence of the earth’s revolution in its orbit 
being performed in the same direction as its annual rotation 
on its axis. A day measured by a fixed star will, there- 
fore, differ from a day measured by the sun ; and the effect 
of this difference is, that while the earth revolves three hun- 
dred and sixty-six times on its axis, with respect to the star, 
it will only have revolved three hundred and sixty-five 
times with reference to the sun; the length of a solar day 
exceeding that of a sidereal day, by three minutes and fifty- 
six and a half seconds, which amounts to one diurnal revo- 
lution in the course of a year. 

But as the computation of time by the stars would be 
inconvenient, because they are invisible in the day time, ex- 
cept by the aid of very superior optical instruments, it has 
been found necessary to adopt the solar division of time ; 
and hence have arisen considerable difficulties in adjusting 
the inequalities resulting from the difference between solar 
and sidereal time, and also from the irregular, or rather un- 
equal motion of the earth in its orbit. The adjustment of 
these variations is called the equation of time. 

The earth moves round the sun in an elliptical orbit, and 
the sun is not situated in the centre, but in one of the foci 
of the ellipsis. From this cause, the distance of the earth 
from the sun is not always the same ; for the earth is three 
millions of miles nearer the sun on the 7th of January than 
on the 7th ef July; that part of its orbit which is nearest 
the sun being called its perihelion, and the opposite, or most 
distant part, its aphelion; but as the mean distance of the 
earth from the sun is ninety-five millions of miles, the 
difference between the distances of its perihelion and aphe- 
lion from the centre of the ellipsis, is not quite one-thirtieth 
part of its semidiameter. 

Now it follows from the laws of gravitation, that as the 
earth revolves in an elliptical orbit, it must necessarily move 
quicker in one part of its revolution than in another ; but as 
the apparent revolution does not take place in the equinoc- 
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tial, but in the ecliptic, these two causes, viz. the unequal 
revolution of the earth in its orbit, and the oblique direction 
in which that unequal revolution is performed, combine to 
produce a difference in the length of the days, and to occa- 
sion difficulties in the correct computation of time. 

Another cause of difficulty is, that the earth does not 
complete its annual revolution in any equal number of days, 
but occupies about three hundred and sixty-five and a quar- 
ter days in passing through its orbit. This difficulty would 
be diminished, if the period were exactly three hundred and 
sixty-five and a quarter days; for in that case, we need 
only add four of the odd quarters together, and make every 
fourth year consist of three hundred and sixty-six days, to 
reconcile the diurnal, with the annual revolution of the earth. 

This is the arrangement of what is called the Julian 
Calendar ; from Julius Cesar, by whom it was introduced 
at Rome. But as the real length of the year is three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, for- 
ty-eight seconds, the manner of reckoning adopted by Ju- 
lius Caesar was not sufficiently exact to preserve the seasons 
in the same time of the year: for in four years, the differ- 
ence between the year thus regulated, and the true solar 
year, amounted to forty-four minutes, forty-eight seconds, 
or a day in one hundred and twenty-eight years, and four- 
sevenths. The Julian year must, therefore, have begun one 
day earlier than the solar year at the end of this period. 
Consequently, the continuance of this erroneous mode of 
reckoning would have made the seasons change their places 
in the course of twenty-four thousand years. 

At the time of the Council of Nice, in the year 325 of 
the Christian era, the Julian Calendar was introduced into 
the church; and at that time the vernal equinox fell on the 
2ist of March; but on account of the imperfection of this 
mode of reckoning, the Julian year in 1582, had fallen near- 
ly ten days behind the sun; and the equinox, instead of 
falling on the 21st, fell on the 11th of March. 

It being a matter of great importance in the Papal 
church, that their feasts and fasts should be regulated accord- 
ing to the true periods of their occurrence, a reformation of 
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the Calendar took place under Pope Gregory XIII; the first 
step was to allow for the loss of the ten days, which was 
done by calling the 5th of October, 1582, the 15th of that 
month. By this means, the vernal equinox was again 
brought to the 21st of March, as it was at the time of the 
Council of Nice ; and to prevent such inconveniences in fu- 
ture, it was decreed that the last year of every century not 
divisible by four, as the 17th, 18th, 19th, &c., should be a 
common year; and the last year of every century divisible 
by four, as the 16th, 20th, 24th, &c., should be leap year. 
Yet this is not quite correct: for in four centuries the Julian 
year gains three days, two hours, forty minutes, and as there 
are only three days omitted in the Gregorian account, there 
is still an excess of two hours, forty minutes, in four hun- 
dred years, which will amount to a day in three thousand, 
six hundred years ; a deviation so trifling as scarcely to de- 
serve notice. 

The Gregorian Calendar, or New Style, was immediate- 
ly adopted in all Catholic countries, but it was not used in 
England and in this country until the year 1752, at which 
time a correction of eleven days became necessary, by call- 
ing the 3d of September, the 14th. In Russia, Prussia, and 
some other countries, the Julian account is used at this day. 

Next to the sun, the moon is the most remarkable of all 
the heavenly bodies, and is particularly distinguished by the 
periodical changes to which figure and light are subject. 
The phases of the moon are among the most wonderful 
part of the celestial phenomena; but on account of the 
frequency and regularity in the appearances and situation 
of this beautiful object, the cause of these appearances are 
perhaps not so much thought of as they would be, were 
they less frequent. Ancient history testifies, that the He- 
brews, the Greeks, the Romans, and in general all the an- 
cients, used to assemble at the time of new or full moon, to 
express their gratitude for its manifold uses. It is no won- 
der then, that the ancient astronomers were always atten- 
tive to discover its motions ; and their observations, handed 
down to succeeding astronomers, have enabled them to es- 
tablish a true theory of her motions. 
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To the great improvement of nautical astronomy, this 
is now so far accomplished, that her place in the heavens 
can be ascertained at any time to a degree of precision far 
surpassing the expectations of former astronomers. 

The French lunar tables computed with great labor by 
Mr. Burg, from many thousand observations made at Green- 
wich and Paris, agree so well with observation, that the 
lunar distances, computed from them in the Nautical Alma- 
nac, for finding the longitude at sea, can be depended upon 
for that purpose, to a greater degree of certainty than it 
ever was expected by this method to attain. 

The moon isa secondary planet, or satellite, which revolves 
round the earth, and accompanies it in its annual revolution 
round the sun, The mean time of a revolution of the moon 
round the earth, or the time between two successive conjunc- 
tions, is twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes ; 
but the time she takes to pe form a revolution round her 
orbit, is twenty-seven days, seven hours, forty-three minutes. 
The former of these periods is called the synodical, and the 
latter the periodical revolution. The difference between 
these periods is occasioned by the motion of the earth in 
the ecliptic ; for while the moon is going round the earth, 
the earth advances about twenty-nine degrees in the eclip- 
tic, which is nearly one degree a day, and, therefore, the 
moon must advance twenty-nine degrees more than a com- 
plete revolution round her orbit, before she can overtake the 
earth, or be again in conjunction with the sun, which will 
require two days, five hours, her mean daily motion being 
about thirteen degrees. 

Of all the celestial bodies, the moon is the nearest to the 
earth, her mean distance being two hundred and forty thou- 
sand miles, which is scarcely a four-hundreth part of the 
sun’s distance from the earth; and as her apparent size is 
nearly equal to that of the sun, she must therefore be a very 
small body compared with the sun. Her diameter is only 
about two thousand, one hundred and eighty miles, and 
therefore the earth is about forty-eight times greater; but 
the density of the moon is to that of the earth as five to 
four, consequently the quantity of matter contained in the 
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earth, is only about thirty-nine times that contained in the 
moon. 

Although the moon moves over a considerable portion of 
her orbit in the course of a day, yet, on account of its small- 
ness, her hourly motion is only about two thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety miles, which is nearly one thirtieth part of 
the space passed over by the earth, in the same time. But 
the moon in all her motions, is subject to great irregularities, 
which arise from the eccentricity of her orbit, and her prox- 
imity to the earth. The eccentricity of her orbit, as deter- 
mined from the latest and most accurate observations, is 
twelve thousand, nine hundred, and sixty miles, or nearly one- 
eighteenth part of her mean distance, of course she is about one 
ninth part nearer the earth, on some occasions, than at others. 


“By thy command the moon, as daylight fades, 
Lights her broad circle in the deep’ning shades ; 
Array’d in glory, and enthron’d in light, 

She breaks the solemn terrors of the night; 
Sweetly inconstant in her varying flame, 
She changes still, another, yet the same.” 


During the course of a lunation, or synodic revolution, the 
moon constantly exhibits very singular phenomena, which 
are called her phases. At the moment the moon passes be- 
tween the earth and the sun, in her revolution round the 
earth—which she regards as her centre—the enlightened half 
of her is entirely turned towards the sun, and the other 
dark half is towards the earth; in this case the moon is 
invisible to us, and this position of the sun and moon is cail- 
ed the conjunction or new moon. 

The moon remains invisible during three or four days ; 
because for a day or two, both before and after conjunction, 
her crescent is so small, and her light so obscured by the 
sun’s rays, that she escapes the nicest observation. 

After disengaging herself, in the evening, from the rays 
of the sun, the moon re-appears toward the east with a slen- 
der crescent—convex to the sun—which increases with 
her distance. In about seven and a half days after the con- 
junction it becomes a semicircle, at which time she will come 
to the meridian about six o’clock in the evening, when the 
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moon is ninety degrees distance from the sun. Moving still 
eastward, she becomes an entire circle of light in about four- 
teen days and a half, when she is in opposition to the sun, 
and comes to the meridian at midnight. In this position 
she appears full, and is therefore called full moon. After 
this, she approaches the sun, and the luminous circle is chang- 
ed into a crescent, which diminishes in the same manner as 
it increased before, until, in the morning it becomes immers- 
ed in the solar rays. The lunar crescent being always 
turned towards the sun, evidently indicates that it is from 
the sun the moon receives her light. These phases are re- 
newed at every conjunction, and their return depends on the 
excess of the moon’s synodical motion, above that of the sun. 

The earth exhibits to the moon similar phases ; when 
she is new to us, the earth is fu// to her, and when she is in 
her first quarter to us, the earth is in her third quarter to 
her. In consequence of this, one half of the moon will have 
no darkness at all, the earth affording her a much greater 
light in the sun’s absence, than she does to us; while the 
other half has about fourteen days and a half darkness, and 
fourteen days and a half light alternately. As the moon’s 
axis is almost perpendicular to the ecliptic, she has scarcely 
any difference of seasons. 

In north latitude all the full moons, in the winter, happen 
when the moon is on the north side of the equinoctical; as 
they take place when the moon is directly opposite to the 
sun. While the moon passes from Aries to Libra, she will 
be invisible at the North Pole, and from Libra to Aries she 
will be invisibie there ; hence, at the North Pole there is, al- 
ternately, a fortnight’s moonlight, and a fortnight’s darkness. 
The same phenomena takes place at the south pole, in 
our summer during the sun’s absence. 

The explanation of the moon’s phases naturally leads to 


that of eclipses ; but, as this subject requires some considera- 
tion, it will be given in a future number of the Naval Maga- 
zine. ‘The influence of the moon, on the waters of the ocean 
shall also be explained, after the laws of gravity, &c. on 
which it depends have been investigated. 

Before the first and after the last quarters, but principal- 
ly about the time of new moon, that portion of the lunar 
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disc which is not enlightened by the sun, can sometimes be 
distinguished ; this is caused by the light reflected from the 
iluminated hemisphere of the earth on the moon’s disc.— 
This is evident from its being most perceptible, at the 
new moon, when the greatest part of the earth’s enlightened 
hemisphere is turned towards the moon. 

The moon’s disc is greatly diversified with spots or in- 
equalities, which threugh a telescope have the appearance of 
hills, valleys, &c. They, however, show us, that the moon 
always presents to us very nearly the same hemisphere, and 
that she revolves upon her axis in a period equal to her revo- 
lution round the earth. From the best observations, these 
spots are found to be produced, by the mountains and val- 
leys on the moon's surface. This is evident from the ir- 
regularity of that part of her surface which is turned from 
the sun; for if her surface were perfectly level, or smooth, 
the illuminated part of her disc, at the quadratures, would 
be separated from the dark by a straight line ; at all other 
times this line would appear of an elliptic form, convex to- 
wards the enlightened part of the moon in the first and 
fourth quarters, and concave in the second and third ; but 
these lines, so far from appearing regular and well defined, 
particularly when viewed through a telescope, always 
appear notched and broken in innumerable places. In 
all situations of the moon, the elevated parts always cast a 
triangular shadow, with its vertex turned from the sun; on 
the contrary, the cavities are always dark on the side next 
to the sun, and illuminated on the opposite side ; and when 
the sun becomes vertical to some of these parts, there is no 
perceptible shadow. Hence, these are mountains, and those 
which are dark on the side next the sun are cavities ; for 
these appearances are exactly conformable to what we ob- 
serve of hills and valleys on the earth. It is not, therefore, 
singular that the edge of the moon, which is turned to the 
sun, is always regular, and well defined, and that no indented 
parts are seen on her surface at the time of full moon; for 
the shining spots on her surface would not be perceptible, 
did not the shade or dark part separate them from the illu- 
minated part of the disc ; but in the above circumstances, 
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there is more of the dark part turned towards a spectator 
on the earth, all being equally and more strongly enlight- 
ened. ‘The dark parts by some are thought to be seas ; 
but the irregularity of the line between the enlightened and 
dark parts, shows that there can be no very large tracts of 
water, as such a regular surface would necessarily produce 
a line perfectly free from any irregularity. On the dark 
part of the moon’s disc, near the confines of the lucid part, 
some bright spots are perceptible; these shining spots are 
supposed to be the summits of high mountains, which are 
enlightened by the sun’s rays, while the adjacent valleys, 
near the enlightened part, are entirely dark. Continued ob- 





servations on the lunar disc, have discovered some small 
changes in these appearances, so that the same side of the 
moon is not always exactly turned towards the earth, the 
spots that are near the edge or limb, successively appearing 
and disappearing by periodical oscillations, distinguished 
by the name of the /ibration of the moon. 

This phenomena arises from four principal causes. 
First, from the observer not being placed at the centre of 
the earth, but at its surface. Galileo, who first observed 








with a telescope the spots on the moon, discovered this cir- 
cumstance ; he observed a small daily variation, arising 
from the motion of the spectator about the centre of the 
earth, which caused a little of the moon’s western limb to 
disappear, from her rising to her setting, and brought into 
view a small portion of her eastern limb. For the visual 
ray, drawn from the eye of an observer to the centre of 
the moon, determines the middle of the visible hemisphere, 
and it is evident, that from the effect of the moon’s parallax, 
this radius cuts the surface of the moon at different points, 
according to her altitude above the horizon. Second—Gal- 
ileo also observed that the north and south poles of the 
moon, and that part of the surface near them, appeared and 
disappeared alternately; this is called the /ibration in lati- 
tude, and is caused by the axis of the moon not being per- 
pendicular to the plane of her orbit, as it makes an angle 
of about one degree and forty-three minutes, with a perpen- 
dicular to the place of the ecliptic. Third—the unequal an- 
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gular motion of the moon about the earth, and her uniform 
motion about her axis, which causes a little of the eastern 
and western parts to appear and disappear alternately in 
the period of a month, this is termed the libration in longi- 
tude. 'The fourth cause of libration arises from the attrac- 
tion of the earth upon the moon, in consequence of its sphe- 
roidal figure. 

It has long been a disputed point among astronomers, 
whether or not the moon is surrounded by an atmosphere. 
Those who deny that she is, say that the moon always ap- 
pears with the same brightness when our atmosphere is 
clear; which could not be the case if she were surrounded 
by an atmosphere like ours, so variable in density, and so 
often obscured by clouds and vapors. 

A second argument is, that when the moon approaches 
a star, before she passes between it and the earth, the star 
neither alters its color nor its situation, which would be the 
case if the moon had an atmosphere, on account of the re- 
fraction which would both alter the color and also make it 
appear to change its place. 

A third argument is, that as there are no seas or lakes 
in the moon, there cannot be an atmosphere, as there is no 
water to be raised up into vapor. But those who contend 
that the moon is surrounded by an atmosphere, dey that 
she always appears of the same brightness, even when our 
atmosphere appears equally clear. Instances of the con- 
trary are mentioned by Hevelius and other astronomers, but 
it is unnecessary to take any further notice of them here. 
In the case of total eclipses of the moon, it is well known 
that she exhibits very different appearances, which are no 
doubt owing to changes in the state of her atmosphere. It 
is remarked by Dr. Long, that Newton has shown that the 
weight of any body on the moon, is but a third part of the 
weight of what the same body would be on the earth, from 
which he concludes that the atmosphere of the moon is only 
one third part as dense as that of the earth, and therefore it 
is impossible to produce any sensible refraction on the light 
of a fixed star which may pass through it. Other astrono- 
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mers assert that they live observed such a refraction; and 
that Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed stars had their circular 
figures changed into an elliptical one, on these occasions. 
But though the moon be surrounded by an atmosphere of 
the same nature as that which surrounds the earth, and to 
extend as far from her surface ; yet no such eflect asa grad- 
ual diminution of the light of a fixed star could be occa- 
sioned by it, at least none, that could be observed by a spec- 
tator on the earth: for at the height of forty-four miles our 
atmosphere is so rare, that it is incapable of refracting the 
rays of light. Now this height is only the one hundred and 
eightieth part ef the diameter of the earth; but as clouds 
are never observed higher than four miles, it therefore fol- 
lows that the obscure part of our atmosphere is about the 
two thousandth part of the earth’s diameter, and if the 
moon’s apparent diameter be divided by this number, it will 
give the angle under which the obscure part of her atmos- 
phere will be seen from the earth, which is not quite a 
second, a space passed over by the moon in less than two 
seconds of time. It can, therefore, scarcely be expected that 
any obscuration of a star could be observed in so short a 
time, though such an atmosphere seems to be perfectly con- 
sistent with the above mentioned facts. 

As to the argument against a lunar atmosphere, drawn 
from the conclusion, that there are no seas or lakes in the 
moon, it proves nothing, because it is not positively known 
whether there is any water in the moon or not. The ques- 
tion of a lunar atmosphere seems at last to be settled by 
the numerous and accurate observations of astronomers, 
who have proved as convincingly as the nature of the sub- 
ject seems to allow, that the moon has an atmosphere, but 
much less dense than ours, and scarcely exceeding in height 
some of the lunar mountains, ; 

One other circumstance respecting the lunar atmosphere 
may here be mentioned. It is evident that itis not loaded 
with heavy clouds, as the atmosphere of the earth so fre- 
quently is: for these would either be visible to us, or would 
at least be discovered by the shadows they would cast in 
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varying places upon the surface of the moon. We can ob- 
serve the shadows of her mountains, and should equally be 
able to observe those of her clouds. 

This observation comes in aid of that already deduced 
from other appearances, of the absence of any large spaces 
covered with water, or any evaporable fluid in the moon; 
for if there were any such, evaporation would take place, 
and clouds would be formed. 


{ To be continued. ] 





RAMBLES OF CHRISTOPHER GRUM. 
NO. IIl. 
VALPARAISO. 


How barbarous !—the houses have no chimneys, 
And women, naked-headed, travel through the streets ! 
Capr. CoppERSWAB. 


“Brovent up at last in the vale of Paradise |!—who 
would have thought it, Christopher? My good deeds must 
have been overlogged, and thine too—otherwise we have 
drifted into the wrong harbor. 

“I am inclining to the opinion, however, that this place 
never has been, is not, and never will be a vale of Para- 
dise. A palpable misnomer: look at the red, barren hills 
that rise so abruptly from the water’s edge, enclosing the 
town like an amphitheatre, their southern extremity taper- 
ing down into a ragged mass of rocks—known as the 
“Point of Angels,” over and among which, are eternally 
breaking the surf-rolling waves—while the northern end, the 
almandral as you perceive, with its fine plain, its olive 
groves, green trees and pleasant walks, is only like an 
oasis ina desert! See, too, the numerous quebradas or deep- 
worn gullies, that wind down the sides of the mountains, run- 
ning from their tops into the centre of the town: they look 
like the furrows made by tears of contrition on the face of 
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decayed beauty ; but the tears which here flowed, in by- 
gone times, followed the convulsive sobs of an earthquake, 
and were the outpourings of a volcano ! 

*'The Spanish navigators who named this place, must 
have had such a time round Cape Horn as we were favored 
with, causing the most barren bit of earth to be hailed by 
then with joy—else how could they have committed 
such blasphemy! Here, my dear Kit, in this Vale of Para- 
dise, the beautiful long-tailed bird of the old, is transformed 
into a Pelican—a poaching beast, that gyrates upwards to a 
certain height in the air, then descending with piratical fero- 
city into the sea, comes up shaking his head with a fish as 
big as himself in his bill, which he swallows, without one 
thought on mastication or digestion. Ah! now that I think 
oi it—and the fact reconciles me to the horrible aspect of 
the place—despite thy want of picturesque beauties, Valpa- 
raiso, thou hast bodily comforts, and capital eating, both for 
man and beast.” 

“T agree with you in the main, Mr. Clewline, but in one 
thing in particular, you must acknowledge, that this resembles 
the Paradise of Old— it has its Eves.” “ Yes,and much after 
the original pattern too. I fancied, last night, that I saw our 
primitive mother, when looking upon the uncorsetted graces 
of the witching Chiléna with whom you saw me waltzing— 
the delicately small feet ; the skin not so olive but that the 
blushing net-work of the cheek was visible; the glossy, jet 
hair, equally divided into braids and falling so gracefully 
over the shoulders; the tale-telling eyes and the sleepy silky 
lashes hanging half way over, foolishly endeavoring to hide 
the soft brilliancy beneath—Ah, Christopher—I must con- 
fess, where lovely woman is, there is Paradise !” 

“ Bravely spoken, Jack—wert thou not a gourmand, Clew- 
| ne, thou would’st most surely have beena lover. Thou hast 
all the requisites for one—a lively, warm imagination, that 
can endow the face thou fanciest with the beauty of a Madon- 
na; a philosophy that would never allow thy heart to be 
broken fora jilt; anda good nature that would pardon every 
thing under the seal of a woman’s tear. But thy stomach de- 
stroyeth the poesy of thy life. Vile roast and boiled—chick- 
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en-salad, &c.” “Hush, hush—speak not irreverently of 
things given by nature for the nourishment of our earthly tab- 
ernacles. First, eat to live; then, if digestion is good, attend 
with due decorum to every day matters, and love amongst 
the rest, if you please. But, for poesy—cut it Grum, ’tis a 
starvling; it lives upon vapor, its body hath no flesh ; it is 
the very skeleton of poverty and insanity, and no man of re- 
spectable longitude should be found in its /atitude.” 

The foregoing dialogue occurred as we walked fore and 
aft on the poop, to enjoy the invigorating breeze that 
swept down to our anchorage, with considerable freshness, 
from the altos of Valparaiso, the morning after a ball 
given by our worthy Consul, to the officers of the squadron. 
By this time, we had seen something of the town and its in- 
habitants ; and, our first impressions were fast melting away, 
before the warmth ofa generous and unpretending hospitality. 

I like the Chilénos for their urbanity, and the easy access 
a gentleman may have to their houses and families. There, 
it is not necessary, as with us, that a man should carry a 
printed pedigree of his family in his pocket, when he wishes 
to enter society, beyond the precincts of his own neighbor- 
hood. The town has its coteries and cliques it is true, but by 
all, the company of foreigners is considered a treat and 
courted as such ; and, with the port and bearing of a gentle- 
man and our eagle on your button, you may introduce your- 
self wherever you hear the thrumming of a guitar, and no 
fair Chiléna present will refuse to whirl around with you in a 
waltz, on the score of so recent an acquaintanceship. 

This freedom of manners, a propriety of action, a desire 
to please, and withal, a certain vivacity and cleverness in 
conversation, render their accidental soirées, or family tertu- 
lias, the most delightful things in the world, to an unstarched 
foreigner. ‘Then, the town is not so bad, as it appears at first 
sight. The port, as the densely populated part is called, 
consists of one principal street, parallel with the beach; the 
Plaza Mayor, a very nice square; Monte Alégre, the resi- 
dence of foreigners ; and the “ fore,” “ main,” and “ mizen-tops” 
—as they are called by sailors—colonies of one story, mud 
huts, white-washed and tiled, looking as though they had been 
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built in the sky, and sprinkled down like snow flakes 
upon each spare bit of soil, or projecting ledge, on the 
almost perpendicular side of the mountain—the basement of 
one, apparently resting on the roof of another, at most, leav- 
ing the merest footpath between, where a single mistep 
would send one tumbling down some two hundred feet, to the 
bottom of the frightful quebradas—those uncovered sewers 
—that separate them. 

Very different is the other and lower part of the town, 
called the Almandral. This is connected to the port, by a sin- 
gle narrow street, and then spreads out into a fan shaped plain, 
divided into fine squares and spacious streets, with, here and 
there,a handsomly built house looking down upon its neigh- 
bors—the ordinary ranchos of the country. Here, are the 
green olive groves that the eye loves to rest upon, from the 
anchorage ; here, the resident of the port seeks the pleasure 
of an evening paseo ; and here, are to be witnessed the native, 
customs and amusements of the country—the bull-bait, the 
cock-fight and the fandango. If things of this lowly nature 
interest you not, then look to that mountain campana, the 
bell of Quillota—further yet, if the morning is clear, there, in 
the distance, sixty leagues from where you stand, see the 
Cordilleras, the snow covered Andes, the mighty hills mount- 
ing one above the other in regular flights, till they entirely 
disappear in the clouds, looking to the imagination like a 





stair-case to heaven. ‘The scenery, along the western coast 
of South America, though barren and unvaried in the ex- 
treme, impresses the beholder with a more grand conception 
of the world in bu/k, than any other known part of it. 

But enough of this—though we like, occasionally, to give a 
glimpse of the whereabouts of a place, not only to try our hand 
at a landscape, but to furnish a kind of shore directory, to 
enable you to bear us company, in our various adventures 
and wanderings. I spoke of the Consul’s ball: I remember 
it with pleasure—may he live a thousand years! Any 
man who voluntarily, and without the prospect of a return, 
puts himself to a deal of trouble and expense for your enjoy- 


ment and gratification, is assuredly deserving of your pat- 
ronage. [agree with Mr. Clewline in one of his admirable 
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aphorisms—* Christopher,” he said “never refuse to shove 
your toes under a clever fellow’s mahogany, on the score 
of his differing with you, in politics or religion. Ifhe feeds 
you well, thank him for it,—if he drinks you well, praise 
his liquor, as in duty bound-—and then,if he dances you 
well, by Jove, patronise him, my boy—such a man’s ac- 
quaintance is to be cultivated.” 

For the information of others, I may hint, that something 
more than the mere wish is requisite to fit out a man proper- 
ly for a ball-room—that something is the necessary traps 
wherewith to beautify and adorn one’s person. We had 
been in port too short a time for the accomplishment of the 
lavatory process—clean shirt day may come too often on a 
long voyage, where the wardrobe of a gentleman requireth 
not a catalogue for its arrangement. This, however, was 
not my case—but who dare say it was not Clewline’s. I 
blush to think that my wants were “ unmentionable !” Two 
of the handsomest officers in the service nearly put hors de 
combat, from the want of two of the most common articles 
in life !—** Never mind, Jack, here is one of mine, “ hoist” 
enough, “spread” rather deficient—pull handsomely and 
keep every inch, my boy.”—“ Thank you—now, Christo- 
pher, do me the faver to jump into these.” “ Jump into 
a cotton bag!—encase my legs in a pair of windsails—-no, 
Jack, no masquerade to night, no wish to play the Turk.” 
“ Play the d****—stand by—jump !” “Odear! no alterna- 
tive, “ necessitas non—hab—leg”—but, here, the legs exceed 
the necessity in barbarous proportions. My country—how 
I sacrifice the feelings of the toilet, for the purpose of rep- 
resenting your dignity in person abroad !” 

I crept into the ducks—Clewline got a “ patent gasket” 
on the “ bunt,” and we contrived to make them sit tolerably, 
well. All “ataunto,” at last, thank fortune: full uniform— 
pumps and silks, light hearts and heels, pleased with our- 
selves and fully determined to be so with all others. 

As we approached the only landing in the port, a bridge- 
like wharf, a miserable concern, minus a plank here and there 
with a hole now and then, by way of ventilator, we met the 
skipper in his gig, returning wounded to the ship. He had 
started a few minutes before us for the ball, and upon landing 
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on the wharf, very imprudently sent his leg on an exploring 
expedition through one of the holes aforesaid; and much was 
the pain, the leg shaking, and disfigurement consequent there- 
on. O sensibility! how fickle thy locality—in some men 
thou takest up thy abode in the stomach, in others in the 
s***s, Poorman! we felt much for his anguish and depriva- 
tion of the pleasures of the night; but, ’tis ever thus in this 
pains taking world—disappointment is always close aboard 
on expectation, and a man is never sure of a good thing ’till 
he has it fairly in his mouth! 

We ourselves landed without accident, and bore up for 
our destination. A parcel of ragged Cholos, as the native 
Indians are called, had arranged themselves round the door— 
a group for a painter: low, but square-built, muscular men, 
with mild honest features, their heads bound with red cotton 
kerchiefs, or covered with the bell shaped and lofty Guaya- 
quil hat. Some in their shirt sleeves, and others having the 
Poncho—a blanket, with a hole in the centre through which 
they run their heads—falling over their otherwise naked shoul- 
ders. Some had breeches and some had not—things not usu- 
ally classed among the indispensables here. 

Their merriment and cachination formed a pretty falsetto 
to the music within, and doubts arose, in my mind, whether 
the “tertiilia” would not conduce most to their amusement. 

Step under the shade of this * Balcon,” Grum—we shall see 
the company as they pass up, and get aloft soon enough. I 
love to look upon a scene like this. See that Sambo, how 
tasefully he placesa rose in the hair of that laughing, dimple 
cheeked Choleta, and there—the impudence of the fellow— 
taking pay on the spot. What a free and easy independence 
the rascals possess, to assemble here, constitute themselves 
the lower house, and enjoy the fun at the expense of the 
upper philosophers, every man of them !” 

A party on foot now called our attention. It was 
headed by two negroes, with large square glass lanterns—the 
streets not being lighted, lanterns are invariably carried 
before ladies at night—next came the father and mother ; and, 
following in their wake, four blooming daughters, tripping 
lightly with their little Chinese feet, over the rough pavement 
while the rear is brought up by, that universal bore in Spanish 
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countries—the old Duenna. These passedin. Then drove 
up a Calésa, with a pair evidently foreigners: the lady I knew, 
certainly, to be such, from the extent of her understanding,and 
the bonnet on her head—an article never worn by a Chiléna. 
Now the creaking noise and heavy rumbling of cart wheels 
broke upon our ears—to prevent smuggling, all vehicles of 
burden are compelled by Jaw to creak, or make a certain quan- 
tity of noise—and presently four oxen hove in sight, moving 
very leisurely, and drawing after them what might have been 
a house, or Noah’s Ark, or some other indescribable. It stop- 
ed; a ladder was shipped in the stern, and down came alady, 
dressed in fine style—then another, and yet another, tumbled 
out until [had counted thirty-six! A goodly carriage this— 
and capacious too—it beat the Trojan horse, all hollow !— 
Such are the machines, in which the good people of Chile 
travel en famille, from Santiago to Valparaiso. They are 
sufficiently commodious for all kinds of domestic apparatus, 
and the voyageurs sleep and eat in them, until they get to the 
end of their journey. Hang their sleeping and eating—what 
have we to do with such matters, let us up to the music and 
motion, and beauty above. 

The room presented no very distinctive difference from 
a like place in our own country ;—it was brilliantly lighted, 
and comfortably hot, and the band of our ship was _ playing 
a native waltz, while that of the artillery of the city 
stood by, in readiness to relieve. American, English and 
Chilian officers and citizens, mingled together on the floor, 
and what, with the gay uniforms of the officers, the jewelled 
necklaces and diamond tiaras of the ladies, the scene pre- 
sented a degree of splendor not frequently surpassed. And 
women—the loving and lovely women of that night, what 
were they like? Haidees every soul of them, with the 
same glossy, flowing hair; the same black, searching eye ; 
the same arching and pencilled eyebrows; feet almost too 
small for every day use; and busts the very perfection of 
nature and climate! Then, the paraphernalia of a Chiléna is 
so simple and graceful. Though fond of diamonds—her 
fingers betray it—she is never overdressed ; while the carved 
and costly tortoise-shell is on her head, more for ornament 
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than use: but, more charming than all, are the ever present 
flowers, adorning her hair—the pale suché and sweet scent- 
ed jessamine. Wherever the Spanish language is spoken, 
there is an exceeding passion for flowers; and, there, is their 
language properly understood. A Chiléna would give her 
la:! real for a rose, either for her own hair, or as a present 
to afriend. Many are the virtues connected with the refin- 
ed love of these beautiful trifles of nature—I have never 
known an admirer of flowers with a bad heart ! 

Put a Chiléna in motion, and what can equal the grace- 
fuluess displayed? The unsteady, shuffling gait of a Broad- 
way belle becomes odious in comparison. The Chiléna 
walks with a majesty, that a tragic queen would envy and 
study to imitate; while her dancing is the very poetry of 
motion—music should follow, not regulate her movements. 
] have seen faces, in the United States, prettier than any ever 
gazed upon in Chilé, or any other part of the world; but then, 
itis not always aregularity of feature, that composes love- 
liness, or the chiseled and marbled beauty that inspires love. 
No, it is the expression —the soul—the fire, thrown into each 
lineament, which illuminates the countenance, and thrills so 
delightfully on the choras of fancy, anda tender sensibility. 

“Thine eyes have clapped a stopper on thy tongue, 
Grum,” whispered Clewline, as he caught me by the arm, 
and was about to drag me from a draperied corner in which 
I had ensconced myself, and where I might view the flirta- 
tion and fun of the happy little world before me. I love a 
corner, it hides a quiet man from observation—excludes 
the officious salutations of those pestering little popinjays 
that float on the surface of every “ reunion ”—and mollifies 
by its shade, the garrish glitter of lamps and _bijouterie. 
“ Never look at a thing too long—continued he—lest that 
which is ugly in itself become reconciled to the vision by 
familiarity—admiration then follows, and after that, a man 
is ever ready to play the fool. I have thus known the mix- 
ing even of oil and water—beauty and ugliness—in matri- 
monial affairs, and who knows but that some little Chiléna 
will take a profile of Jack Clewline’s frontispiece to-night, 
and stow it away in the cable-tier of her heart. Ah! Chris- 
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topher, in Chile, love is not a chilly affair—a South Amer- 
ican woman’s heart within, or near the tropics—Ave Maria! 
Our ladies, at the North, have souls congealed with prudery ; 
love to them is like the approach and effect of the sun upon 
their own icebergs—they melt away gradually before it, but 
never soentirely, as not to leave a nucleus for the coming win- 
ter of marriage, when the waters of discontent gather around 
their hearts, and they freeze up to their original stiff and 
anti-married form. But a Chiléna’s heart is the very vol- 
cano of love—full of fire and of passion. Love is the grand 
thing for which she was made, and she fulfils to the letter the 
design of her formation. It is her first—her last thought ; 
conventional morality stems not the torrent of her feelings, 
and ” “Stop for beauty’s sake, Jack, stop—bewilder not 
a plain man with your enthusiastic metaphors, but let us 
seek partners for the next waltz.” “ Bueno, vamos pues.” 

Personal introductions are not necessary, here, to obtain 
a helpmate at dancing—please your eye, and if no prior en- 
gagement obtains, your run is clear, nobody ever refuses.” 
“ Fine woman that, Kit, what dignity of movement, what a 
brilliant eye,eh? I shall give her a bid.” “ Fine woman 
Mr. Clewline, but”—*But what?” “She squints.” “ Well 
what of that, such deficiencies add a superior value to the 
remaining perfections. A mole on a woman’s cheek, or 
chin, is worth money ; and those who have none, contrive to 
imitate nature’s beauty spots, with black patches and court 
plaister. Squiniing is not so much in vogue, and less seldom 
counterfeited—but what is a squint? Why ’ tis nothing 
more than an oft-repeated wink ; and, if in addition, the eyes 
should look different ways, so much the better. If that lady 
should bestow upon you the radiance of but one ha/f her 
luminaries, how your heart would quiver. What the deuce 
would become of you then, if she could make you the sole 
focus of both !” 

Neither of us wished to try the experiment, however, 
and, shifting berths, we were brought close aboard a squad 
of matrons, between a couple of whom sat a plain but neat- 
ly dressed young woman, with the sweetest, and most hea- 
venly countenance, I ever beheld. Her unobtrusiveness first 
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attracted our notice; we inquired of a friend who she was, 
and found her to be the only daughter of one of the cele- 
brated C "s, a family of much distinction, one that, both 
before and since the revolution, has held the greatest sway 
in Chilé. Cley."ine invited her to dance—I saw he was fair- 
ly in for it—I er. ied the lucky dog, the discovery and ap- 
preciation of so much beauty and worth—but who was 
more deserving of such a partner? Reader! [I like to lift 





a corner of the veil, and give you a slight view into the fu- 
ture, which, were it not for my kindness, thou shouldst not 
yet know, or see, for many a weary day.—Rosita C is 
now the wife of Lieut. Jack Clewline; and though she speaks 
scarcely a word of English, yet she has learned sweetly to 
sing that good old nursery “ Lu//aby,” with which, you and 
I, some twenty and odd years ago, were rocked to sleep by 
our kind old mothers, God bless them ! 

It behooves the world but little, to know, with whom 
Christopher Grum danced on that eventful night—his part- 
ner and himself were like electric balls repellent, when ac- 
cident brought them in contact in the country dance, each 
shot off from the other, in a tangent: but in the sociable 
waltz, an equilibrium had taken place, and the magnetic co- 
quette being snugly shackled, could not slip her cable quite 





so easily. There was Lieutenant —— of the British Frig- 
ate S who had been with Beechy in the cold regions 
and lent his name to one of the icy Capes—here he was 
half walking, half running with a lively little brunette who 
could scarcely reach his elbow, and I must do him the jus- 





tice to say, that a more awkward or clumsy gentleman I 





have never seen. Pity, that men of talent should dance 
or if they must, that they neglect the education of their 
heels, and bestow all their care on the upper extremity. 
There was the Hon. Captain —— his commander, looking 
gravely on the scene, without participating in it. He was 
out of his element. In Jackson’s hotel on “the main-top,” 
where sailors and goddesses trip it together, he could shuffle 
a fandango as well as the best of them. And the Ameri- 
can Captain G he knew every one, danced with each 
nice body, and filled all space with his jovial presence. 
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Clewline—where was he? he disappeared, until I saw 
him at the supper-table—doing penance behind Rosita’s 
chair—in one hand a fan, in the other a plate of dulees— 
O love, how potent is thy charm! Not over the heart alone 
dost thou tyrannize, but also over the stomach. In the midst 
of plenty, and surrounded by all the provocatives of appetite, 
Jack Clewline, the gourmand, ate that night but the wing of 
a chicken, and washed it down with a single glass of cham- 
paigne! Inappetency, however, was not confined to him ; 
others of his shipmates also felt the divine passion, and 
many a fairy form danced in the broken dreams of the 
weary sleepers ou the ensuing morning. 

We commence again at the commencement—that is, the 
opening scene, where Mr. Clewline and myself were prom- 
enading the poop on the morning after the ball, comparing 
notes, analyzing our newly begotten feelings, eulogizing hu- 
man nature, because there was yet a spot, within the pale of 
civilization where she appeared natural, and consequently 
beautiful ; and, then, surveying the rugged but majestic scen- 
ery around us, drawing from experience the inference, 
that it is not always in the most fertile and smooth faced 
country that you find the best and warmest hearts. As is 
customary with persons arriving on the coast, we had pro- 
vided ourselves with the riding dress of the country—a 
broad brimmed, Guayaquil hat, a poncho, leggins reaching to 
the hips, and spurs one pound Avoirdupois a piece—and, 
thus equipped, were off for a ride. 

The horses of Chile are equal to any in the world for fleet- 
ness and strength; and for two“ ounces,” or thirty-four dol- 
lars, you can buy one worth five times the amount, in this 
country. The charges, at livery stables, are very moderate of 
course ; and naval officers seek health and amusement, on 
their go-ashore-days. in riding over the only road which 
communicates with Valparaiso—that leading to Santiago, 
over the Altos. What is conducive to health should always 
be amusing, but a ride of three leagues, to Penuélas, the first 
post house after you leave town—much of the way winding 
along the side of the precipitous Alto, and on the brow of 
a deep quebrada, without a tree or a blade of grass, and 

70 
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nothing but stinted shrubbery for the eye to rest upon— 
such a ride, though very good exercise, would not bear a 
repetition for mere fancy’s sake. 

Our host of the Posada ministered to our wants as best 
he could. “Sorry fare is the best of mine host,” quoth 
Jack—ashe sent the bonne bouche of the second chicken to 
repose upon a pillow of omelette, that was bolstered by a 
capital beef steak—* Shove the bottle this way ; those het- 
erogeneous ingredients require a soporific to keep them 
from quarrelling. My dear Grum, I should make a fine 
traveller over mountain and vale, were it not for the cir- 
cumstance, that such a person never knows when or where 
he shall get a dinner. The possibility of any such contin- 
gency would be an insuperable bar to the attempt on my 
part. Till your glass Kit, some fellows in this world are 
perfect locomotives, always running and puffing ; others will 
trot over fields, through swamps, midst brambles and briars, 
lose three pounds per diem in weight, by sensible and non- 
sensible perspiration, and all for what they call pleasure, 
and six ounces or sixpence worth of a woodcock or snipe ! 
‘A traveller is a man who sells his own land to see other 
mens’ as scripture says,—* As Shakspeare said, Mr. Clew- 
line.” “ Well, much alike in one thing, Grum—in exposing 
the follies of mankind. Now, we officers travel at a much 
cheaper rate—by the way, there are many growlers and 
skulkers in the service, who, when they receive sea orders, 
drum up a thousand evasive excuses, and never have a dis- 
position to travel from their own homes. With men of the 
world—which means men of sense, or in other words, you 
and J—it is different. Let us imagine ourselves gentlemen 
of leisure, voluntarily travelling for our own pleasure or in- 
formation——the government kindly furnishes us with a ship 
to carry us, sailors to work her, servants to wait upon us, 


grub to support us, and even a chaplain to take care of our 
spiritual interests, and all this, without charging us one dol- 
lar: nay, if you have been an old passenger, and one who 
has drawn upon her coffers a good deal, she only likes you 
the better for it, and gives you the more spending money. 
Thus, we see foreign countries without cost, teach ourselves 
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other tongues and other manners—some dance with the 
light, small footed foreigners, some sing to them, but egad! 
of late, Grum, you and I always make love to them—sensi- 
ble men, eh ?” 

The ullage, or, more properly, nullage of Don Fonda’s 
Botéila Grande had fallen to the smallest measureable quan- 
tity, and we—admonished, by the fact, of the necessity 
of a speedy departure—were soon under weigh, and on the 
summit of the Altode Valparaiso, just as the dense exhalation 
that had hovered round the mountain top all day, began to 
descend into the valley beneath, spreading an illusory sea, 
as far as the eye could reach, and shrouding with its thick 
mantle, quebrada, city, olive grove and all. After much 
backing and filling, however, we reached the Almandral. 
The principal square, was, at this time occupied with tempo- 
rary ranchos, made of reeds and boughs, from every one of 
which, issued a flood of light and music. Within were merry 
feet pounding a Fandango on the earthen floor, while, at 
the door of each, in the first row, were monté tables and 
rouge and noir, and in the second, fish friers, cake sellers and 
chicha venders. Opposite was the Casa de Recréo, with its 
crowded billiard saloons, and fashionable loungers, and along 
side, stretching down to the beach, a Teatro, for the exhi- 
bition of the native dances—graceful girls on the stage— 
entrance free, only pay your grog bill. Who could pass 
coldly by sucha scene and not dropin? You may answer, 
a man in flannel—a rheumatic—a misauthrope, but neither 
Clewline, norGrum. So we sent our horses to their owners, 
and with spurs, leggins and poncho on, mixed with the 








Canaille, and soon made two of them. 

“ Bill,” says Peter Vid one day, to old Shakings, under 
the forecastle, “1 likes to see a little /ow life, sometimes, 
when I goes ashore. There be some squilligees in this ship, 
who would rather go, for to pay a sixpence, for a rummer in 
a flashy shop, where they meets ‘ society,” than three pence 
in a cellar, where they’d get a bigger tot and twice the fun. 
Now, a chap what’s afraid to show his nose in every corner 
where there’s human nater, will never larn nothing about it, 
that’s sartin.” “ Axactly, | agrees with you Peter : them men, 
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as never drinks nothing, but what they calls sham-pain, 
does’nt know how delightful is switzel!” Alas! it is much 
as masters Fid and Shakings say: a man must see, and go 
into, a great many holes and corners in this world, before he 
understands man, or woman either. If you wear white kid 
gloves every day, my friend, never set up for a philosopher. 
As sailors’ portraits are generally drawn with a big paint 
brush dipped in coal tar—you may have the outline of the 
picture in strong relief, but never expect the lights and 
shadows, the finely pencilled sentimentalism of a drawing 
room artiste. We offered you a sma// glass of champagne 
at the ball: the bottle, it is true, had been uncorked, and 
much of the sparkling gas had escaped before we presented 
it—but come, my best respects to you now, in a tumbler of 
switzel, at the Fandango, or “Samba Cueca,” where you 
too, like a sensible fellow, will laugh when your neighbors do, 
and shove in your oar occasionally, to help matters along. 

In one corner of the rancho sat an old, grey headed 
negro, with a large and rudely carved harp before him ; and 
athis feet, “a da turque,” a buxom wench, whose business 
was to drum on the bottom of the harp, with the palms of her 
hands, and accompany it, in her highest key, with the fa- 
vorite song of the dance—-the “ cuando,” or “ chocolate en la 
cama.” Sometimes, in addition, a sheepskin is stretched 
over the hollowed trunk of a tree and beaten, as a harp, 
or a guitar, is thrummed, while a flageolet of a peculiar kind, 
plays three notes : these instruments together, form a complete 
Fandango orchestra, which, for simplicity of construction 
and quality of noise, | would stake against any thing of the 
kind, on this side of Cape Horn. No dancing is ever carried 
on without singing; and the indeseribably wild and abori- 
ginal music of the country, the plaintive and loving “ canci- 
oncillas,” the energy and gesticulation of the actors, render 
such a scene, were it not for oceasional inebriety, one of 
unadulterated p'easure. Who would not be gratified, to see 
even the lowest of God’s creatures amuse themselves ? 


Pleasure is altogether comparative, and different castes in 


life are not capable of appreciating each other’s enjoyments. 
The movements of the Fandango are graceful—the wa- 
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ving of the white kerchief poetical ; and, though the ges- 
tures, in our view, are sometimes broad, in the extreme, 
yet, custom here, divests them of offence. The lady, pre- 
vious to taking the floor, ties a kerchief very tightly 
around her waist—thus reversing the tournure of our ladies, 
and exhibiting her form, in the most admired perfection. 
The gentleman, fitted in his white jacket and pantaloons— 
shoes he generally dispenses with—waves his panuclo, 
and the dance commences. They move off from each other, 
in a slow, measured step, scarcely lifting the feet from the 
ground, but stamping immoderately: the song and the music 
become more exciting—now they follow in concentric cir- 
cles—turn face to face—approach closer and closer—till 
the music and song die gently away, and—the lady is seen 
sitting in the corner, drinking “chicha” out of a gourd! 

“(Can't stand it any longer, Grum—so here goes for 
a ‘Samba Cueca;’” and Jack bore up for a pretty Cho- 
leta, with a witching smile. He obtained her fair hand, 
as did Mr. Grum that of another, and so we sided out fora 
bend, in the grandest style. Two commissioned officers 
of his Majesty Samuel L, vis 4 vis to a pair of brown 
cheeked Celestes, shaving it down in the most approved form, 
and applauded by a company that contained every shade of 
color! True, we had nothing of the officer in our dress, 
and the rabble knew not how highly they were honored, by 
our presence. Things went on very well in this way, till 
Clewline took it into his head to exhibit his dexterity in a 
movement, not allowed to be orthodox, in a “Samba Cueca,” 
to wit: a pirouette. Unfortunately, in the whirl, his spur 
got entangled in the fair Choleta’s flounce and—Pobrecito !— 
down he came, while “she followed after.” There was a 
flouncing for you. Lvery rascal present took the privilege of 
screaming in laughter. Jack could not clear himself of the 
wreck; but, with my knife I cut adrift part of the lady’s 
lower rigging, and soon had the abashed pair righted again. 
* Pooped!” says Jack—* Que listira, mi pierna !” responded 
she ; and of a truth, her flesh colored, silk stocking assumed a 
darker hue, from the trickling of blood. We applied some 
consolation to her ear, and a little pisco to her lips, both 
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of which acted soothingly upon her wounded feelings ; 
and, with the help of a handkerchief and fan, Jack, like 
a gallant fellow, as he certainly was, dried up her tears 
and perspiration, at the same time. We promised to call and 
repair damages on the morrow; but that morrow proved a 
year. They were repaired, however, on our return from 
the lee coast, and that too, with becoming interest. 

What I have just described, save and except the piro- 
uette, might have been viewed in at least one hundred 
ranchos on that night, besides the Teatro, the Casa de Rec- 
reo, and the open bazaar, in the square. Every one appeared 
happy—they felt so. May they ever cherish and appreciate 
the simple amusements of their ancestors, and forego that 
refined civilization, which scorns and scoffs at rustic sports, 
and homely enjoyments ! 

Though late, we got on board without difficulty—plenty of 
boats at all hours in this harbor. Hove up short, at day light 
next morning. Clewline went a shore early, to make his 
adios to Rosita, and came off with a “ no me olvides nunca” 
kind of a face, that was really ominous. We then got under 
weigh for Callao, and stood out with a fine breeze, leaving 
Valparaiso with far diflerent feelings from those with which 
we entered it. 

Running the coast down, from Valparaiso to Callao, with 
the fine fresh trade wind, that, almost always, prevails, is a 
pleasant aflair of only eight days—beating back, against the 
same, a matter of some five and twenty. The weather is 
generally warm,and a peculiar lassitude floats in the air, 
rendering all but indispensable exertion, out of the question. 
Every one pants for sundown ; then the deck is alive until 
eight bells, and immediately after the watch being set, the 
sailors post themselves between the guns, and, wrapped 
up in their peajackets, go to sleep, in the cool, refreshing air of 
the night. Within the tropics, in the Pacific and going be- 
fore the wind, the crew have to perform but very little work, 
and, at night, absolutely nothing. ‘Tack or sheet may not be 
moved for days, ona stretch—unless for officiousness’ sake ; 
so that the officer of the deck, quarter-master at the conn, 
steersmen at the wheel, and look-outs at the cat-head and 
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lee-gangway, are the only persons that keep their eyes open, 
during the first, or mid watch—and they not always. 

The scene, on deck, is one of true poetic interest—the 
moon’s beams but partially glimmering on the poop; the 
spanker brailed up, and the quarter master standing against 
the mizen mast; while the officer of the deck, wrapped up in 
his cloak, leans on the weather cutter, his trumpet standing 
on one of the brass, man-rope stauncheons. All forward of 
the main mast is dark, the weather clew of the mainsail haul- 
ed up, and the lee foot dragging sonorously on the hammock 
cloth. Every thing is still, save when a roll, or swell 
knocks the wind out of the sails, and they fall back against 
the masts, with a rustliiig and melancholy sound—or the doz- 
ing Lieutenant starts from his half formed dream, seizes the 
trumpet, and sings out, “ Bright look out ahead !”—while 
“Aye, aye sir !” comes in response. 

Speaking of that Lieutenant, by the way—allow me to 
introduce him to you reader. Not a bad fellow is the same 
Lieutenant Solomon Growl. I have known him long and 
well. J’ew men possess professional knowledge, humanity 
and unostentatious good feelings, in a more eminent degree. 
But he is eccentric, and always keeps so close on a wind of 
queerness, that a superficial person would imagine he saw 
the weather clews of Solomon’s common sense, occasionally 
lifting. Yar from it L assure you. He is even learned—I 
dread the word—not that he is always throwing at you a 
scrap of Horace or Livy, but he hath such an itching for 
spaciousness of language, and delveth so deeply into all sci- 
ences, that his brain is like unto a pawnbroker’s shop, contain- 
ing the jewels and rags, the valuable and tawdry trinkets of 
erudition. One science he understandeth in all its ramifica- 
tions, viz. the science of growling. His motto is “ whatever 
is, is wrong.” Things have never went well in the service 
since he was a midshipman—‘hen, discipline was at its acme. 
All comparisons are drawn with, and all references made to, 
those halcyon days. I much fear me, that when he shall be 
promoted, his reminiscence will shift berths, and extend no 
farther back, than the time, when he was fourth Lieutenant 
of the ———. It is so natural for a man to forget when he 
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was a subordinate—a mere chrysalis in authority, that | 
doubt whether most Captains would not consider it vulgar, 
even to hint, at such a period. Make your bow, Solomon, 
and wish for a better acquaintance with the reader, who is a 
gentleman, and, if he should also be a man of sense, you 
will doubtless become ‘as great a crony with him, as you 
have ever been with me. 

There are times, when an officer unbends so far from the 
usual stiffness of etiquette, as to hold,a rather familiar confab 
with some of the members of his watch, in the form of offi- 
cial reprimand ; and the replies from the offending party, 
are generally graduated in their freedom, by the apparent 
good humor or “ colting tone” of the superior. Such occa- 
sions are not frequent, and almost always obtain in the first 
or middle watch, and are elicited, more, for the purpose of 
keeping the oflicers’ eyes open, in these sleepy latitudes, than 
any other indispensable duty. Well, a case in point—Solo- 
mon has got the trumpet: “ main top there !’—no answer— 
“main top there!” again, no answer—* Gentlemen of the 
watch !’—no answer—the poor young reefers are snugly 
stowed away behind the guns, under the break of the poop.— 
“ Quarter master! go and hunt up the young gentlemen !”— 
The quarter master goes, and presently Mr. Heavy-eye slow- 
ly ascends the poop ladder. “Do you want me, sir?” “Mr. 
Heavy-eye, | do imagine sir, that it might not be a very diffi- 
cult matter, under certain circumstances, and contingencies 
for a young man of your age, education, moral deportment 
and situation in life, to keep your eyes open during your watch. 
Now sir, my duty obliges me to inform you, that the service 
is going to the devil—youngsters now a days have no further 
ambition, than to stow away all the grub they conveniently 
can under their jackets, weather their watchmates in the 
day, by skulking below, and weather the service at night, by 
sleeping their whole watch under the break of the poop! It 


was very different, sir! when I was a midshipman—I 
always planked it, and never brought myself to an 
anchor, on a cannonade slide, or in a halliard rack—I never 
slept in my watch !” 

Mr. Heavy-eye now coughed, as much as to say, that the 
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said Solomon had been asleep, a few minutes before, on the 
poop ; and as for skulking, that it was imprudent in him to 
throw stones at his neighbors. “I never poked my hands in 
my beckets, sir, and never hauled on the list unless I was actu- 
ally sick.” Mr. Heavy-eye, here, had occasion to cough again, 
but, I will add, without reason—* I never, in fact, I never 
Ah! if it is not asking too much of a favor, will you have the 
condescension, just to run up into the main top, take an ob- 
servation, return, and report progress, of the number, and 
condition, of those rascals there, who are impudent- 
ly following the example of their superiors, and snoring 
away in such beastly symphony.” “ Aye, aye, sir!” and Mr. 
Heavy-eye, forthwith mounted the rigging. 

“Captain of the top!” cried Mr. Heavy-eye, as he crept 
through the lubber’s-hole,—* Sir!” “ are you asleep?” “ No, sir.” 
“ Are all the topmen asleep?” “No we haint, sir,” replied 
Peter Fid. “ Who is that fellow snoring there?” “ That is 
Jack Ratlin, sir’—and Peter Fid gave Jack a shove anda 
shake-—* but he’s not asleep, and that haint snoring, sir.” 








? 


“ Not snoring, you shameless liar, was he not snoring till you 
woke him up?!” “1 did’nt wake him, sir, I only gave hima 
cant, he was on the tail of my monkey—besides, sir, that ere, 
haint snoring; Jack gets them fits every night, what the doc- 
tor calls the smatics.” “Main top there !’"—Sang out Mr. 
Growl. “Sir!” replied Mr. Heavy-eye. “ Are those topmen 
all asleep?” “They say they are not, sir.” “ They say they 
are not! do you believe them? O! the bare-faced, unblushing 
mendaxites—send them all down on deck, sir !” 

“ Well, Captain Harris, will you have the kindness to in- 
form me, whether you have been asleep in the top?” Harris 
touching his hat. “ No, sir.” “ Why did you not answer me 
then, when I hailed the top, if I may be allowed to ask the 
question?” ‘ Bekase, as how, I did’nt hear you, sir.” “ Not 
hear me, sir?” “ No, sir, 1 was to windward!” “ Now, Mr. 
Harris, on that subject, | hope to be able to convince you 
satisfactorily, that you have told a lie of primary magnitude. 
You must know, sir, firstly, that the wind is dead aft—a term 
which does not imply that the wind is either dead or dying, 
or after being dead, but simply a constabular kind of ex- 
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pression, which goes to show, that you are before, and it is 
running after. Secondly, that I hailed you from the poop, 
and ergo—which means therefore—that I was indisputably 
to windward of you. Thirdly, sir, all sound is carried through 
the air in a direct, mathematical line—a mathematical line 
being a strait line—a strait line, the shortest distance between 
two given points—and the two given points, you in the main 
top, and myself on the poop. ‘This sound may be conveyed 
by the human voice, coming in contact with the air immediate- 
ly ; and, mediately, by passing through a tintamarreous, clear 
sounding and conically shaped instrument, like this tin-trum- 
pet! This last is the true nautical fashion, sir, and in this 
manner did I convey to you a question, which not being an- 
swered, conveyed to my mind the impression, that you were 
fast asleep, like a pig, sir! Captain Harris, you are convic- 
ted by my argument and postulates, of sleeping in the top, 
and subsequently, after the action, of lying to cover your dor- 
mant propensities. Now sir, do you understand ail this ?” 
“T cant say as I do, sir, being as how I never larn’d kim- 
mystory or Bowdish in my life, sir !” 

Hia, ha, ha! roared out Mr. Heavy-eye, at Harris’s an- 
swer. “ Mr. Heavy-eye, I think it is my duty to inform you 
sir, that it is very disrespectful for an inferior to cachinate so 
equestorially—that is, to burst out into a horse-laugh—in the 
presence of his superior : do me the favor to repress such 
childish risibility for the future. If you cant do it, sir, with- 
out mechanical means, be so polite as to stuff your pocket- 
handkerchief into your mouth !” 

“Well, Mr. Peter Fid, what concatenation of arguments 
have you to offer in extenuation of your not hearing me hail 
the top?” “Sir!” “ 1 say, what concatenation have you to 
offer.” “I haint got no cat in the world, sir!” “ You are an 
impudent rascal, Pid!” [knows I am very imprudent sir, 
and that’sas why I catches cold so very often.” * Doubtless, 
sleeping in the night air—were you asleep, in the top, when 
[ hailed it?” ** No sir, | never hears nothing ever since I has 
had the ager, sir. You may ax the Doctor, sir. I keeps a wad 
of oakum in each ear, to keep the wind out, sir.” “ Give my 
compliments to the armorer, Fid. Tell him to make a cou 
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ple of ear trumpets for you, and do me the favor to lash them 
on to those assinine appendages of yours, every night | have 
the watch—stand aside, sir !” 

“ Mr. Ratlin, I have had the infinite satisfaction of hear- 
ing the melody of your nasal organs, this evening.” “ I haint 
got no organ, sir.” “ Perchance you did not hear your own 
music, Ratlin, or it would have awoke you, by the intense 
horror produced by its discordance ; but tell me, man, how 
is it, that you made a manger of the top, and turned to emu- 
lating, in duleet sounds, your very particular friends, the 
Messieurs Porkers. You slept—you snored, sir, which 
said snoring is indubitable evidence, that you were listlessly 
reposing, beneath the somniferous canopy of Morpheus.” 
“No, sir, I never snored a bit, at all; and Murphy is 
never the man to trouble a feller with his can of pie, neither 
—he wan’t in the top to-night, sir; and that thing as you 
call snoring, is nothing more nor less than the smaticks, sir.” 

“The smaticks! You brute—The asthma you block- 
head—you have never been to school, Ratlin.” “ Yes sir, I 
have been in a big school for six months, where they learned 
Latin and other things”—* and pray what did you learn, Mr. 
Ratlin?” “learned to sweep out the school house, sir; and if 
I might be so bold, I sweeps right Jemmy, sir—I wish you’d 
give me a lift, by traducing me for the spare berth of cap- 
tain of the afterguard, sir !’—* If you were captain of the af- 
terguard, Ratlin, it would be indispensable to the service to 
have a guard after you; therefore, on that subject, please to 
accept the unqualified refusal of my interference—but touch- 
ing your asthma its alla sham. A mouth was given to man 
to breathe through, Mr. Ratlin, and when a man is awake he 
a nose was also given to snore through, 








breathes through it 
and when he is as/eep he snores through it. The breathing 
of asthmatic men is made, wheezingly, by the air striking on 
the glottis ; the snoring of sleepy lubbers like you, Mr. Rat- 
lin, is produced—your ugly mouth being closed—by the 
volumes of air rushing in disorderly confusion upon the dry, 
schniderian membrane—which, for your better information, 
I may be permitted to inform you, covers the turbinated 
bones, which are fished on to the ossa nasi, or that beautiful 
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fabric called, in vulgar parlance, the bridge of the nose. 1 
understand, as you may perceive, Mr. Ratlin, the science of 
pneumatics; but the smatics is a term of low etymological 
origin applied to a disease which you have not the honor of 
possessing—but the snoratics, lieatics, and rascalatics, you 
Messrs. Harris, Fid and Ratlin, possess in the most charming 
degree, both individually and collectively! Now, as the 
honor of licking you, is solely confided to the first Lieuten- 
ant, [ shall have to dispense with the gratification it would 
afford me. But you, doubtless, will do me the favor, just to 
mount the rigging, there, one above the other—you will, then, 
be to leeward Mr. Harris ; it will improve your hearing Mr. 
Fid ; and prevent, in some measure, anew paroxysm of your 
smatics, Mr. Ratlin! Up there you rascals, you, and 
stay the whole watch!” Mr. Growl bent his course for 
the poop; Mr. Heavy-eye for the break of it; and Christo- 
pher Grum, fore and aft, for the final touchings of the picture. 

Reader! have you ever seen the “ Cataract of the Gan- 
ges ”"—the curtain raised, and the stage with its dim light, 
exposed to view, strewed over with the sleeping bodies of 
men and horses, in all the panoply of war? The scene is ex- 
citing. Had you been in our good ship, on that night, you 
might have seen its counterpart ; the watch all sleeping be- 
tween the black guns, here a head leaning against the cheek 
of a carriage, there an arm thrown over a quoin—the hal- 
liard racks are all full, while the moonbeams occasionally 
stealing athwart the brightly burnished cutlasses, as they hang 
in beckets over the ports, fallin a double reflection, upon 
the bronzed face of the sleeper on deck. 

Poor fellows! they dream of home, of sweet-hearts and 
friends! Stillness pervades every thing ; and not a sleeper is 
roused ; even, by the learned and /engthy examination of Lieu- 
tenant Growl. But, as in the “Cataract of the Ganges,” 
when the trwmpet sounds to arms, the horses lift up their 
heads, prick their ears, gather their limbs from under them 
and jump up, so does Jack, when the be// strikes eight. He 
awakes from his slumbers, and shakes himself; and the deck 


which a few minutes before, was apparently deserted, is now 
all life, and swarms like a newly opened bee-hive. The watch 
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just called, are bustling around to their stations, and but- 
toning on their pea-jackets. The sentries are relieved, at 
the brig, scuttlebut, gangway and cabin door. Mr. Growl 
has just dipped his sail, and forgotten to hand over to his re- 
lief the morning orders; and Mr. Heavy-eye is following 
lazily after. The watch is piped down; and a youngster, 
with his watch-bill in his hand, is bawling out, at the top of 
his lungs—“ 56?” “ Bill Shakings, Sir!” “58?” “Jim Smo- 
key, Sir!” “60?” « Ned Catharpin, Sir!” and so on to the 
end of the chapter—whilst the master’s mate of the watch is 
performing the same ceremony on the forecastle and placing 
the look outs ; and, now, as by this time, the larboard watch 
are snugly in their hammocks, it is but right, that Mr Grum 
should seek ** Murphy’s can of pie” also. So, good night, my 
reader! But stay—I forgot to mention, that the Island of 
San Lorenzo was in sight at dark ; and should we have even 
a cats-paw sea breeze in the morning, you and [ shall be 
safely at anchor by breakfast-time, in the ancient and far 
renowned harbor of Caniao. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BROOKLYN AND NEW. 
YORK,IN 1776. 


From a Note Book of General Jeremiah Johnson, of the Wallabout, L. I. 


(Concluded. } 
* * x * # 

Tur enterprising, Whale Boat-Privateersmen of our 
country deserve our notice; although their acts of robbery 
are censurable. Captains Hyler and Marriner, of New- 
srunswick, annoyed the British so much, that an armed force 
was sent to that place to destroy their boats. The 
object was effected, but the cost was more than it was worth. 
New boats were immediately built. 

Hyler and Marriner cruised between Egg Harbor, and 
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Staten Island. Hyler took several ships, and levied contri- 
butions on the New-York fishermen, on the Fishing Banks. 
He frequently visited Long Island. He took a Hessian ma- 
jor, at night, from the house of Michael Bergen, at Gorvanus, 
when his soldiers were encamped near the house. He sur- 
prised and took a serjeant’s guard, at Canasie, from the house 
of their captain, Schenck. The guard were at supper, and 
their muskets were standing in the hall, when Hyler entered 
with his men. He seized the arms, and after jesting with 
the guard, he borrowed the silver spoons for his family, took 
a few other articles, with all the muskets, and made one pri- 
soner. He sent the guard to report themselves to Col. 
Axtell, and returned to New-Jersey. 

Capt. Hyler also paid a visit to Col. Lott, at Flatlands. 
The Colonel was known to be rich; his money and his per- 
son, were the objects desired. He was surprised in his 
house, at night, and taken. His cupboard was searched for 
money, and some silver found; and, on further search, two 
bags, supposed to contain guineas, were discovered. These, 
with the silver, the colonel, and two of his negroes, were em- 
barked, and taken to New-Brunswick. In the morning, on 
the passage up the Raritan, the captain and crew agreed to 
count and divide the guineas. The bags were opened, when, 
to the mortification of the crew, they found that the bags 
contained half-pennies, belonging to the church of Flat- 


lands; and the colonel also discovered, that his guineas 


were safe at home. 
Scotch prize; they, however, determined to make the most 


The crew were disappointed in their 


of the adventure—they took the Colonel and his negroes to 
New-Brunswick, where they compelled him to ransom his 
negroes, and then permitted him to return home on parole. 
Captain Hyler, also with two boats, took a Corvette 
of twenty guns, about nine o’clock at night, in Coney Island 
The ship lay at anchor, bound for Halifax, to complete 
The night was dark—one of the boats, with muf- 


Bay. 
her crew. 
fled oars, was rowed up close under the stern of the ship, 
when the otlicers were to be seen at cards in the cabin, 
and no watch on deck. The spy-boat then fell astern to her 
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consort, and reported, when orders were passed to board. The 
boats were rowed up, silently—the ship boarded instantly, 
on both sides—and not a man was injured. The officers 
were confined in the cabin, and the crew below. The cap- 
tain ordered the officers and crew to be taken out of the ship, 
well fettered, and placed in the whale-boats—afterwards a 
few articles were taken from the ship, and she was set on 
fire, when Captain Hyler left her, with his prisoners, for 
New-Brunswick. My informant,—one of the men who 
took the ship—stated, that the captain of the Corvette 
wept, as they were crossing the Bay, and reproached him- 
self for permitting one of his Majesty’s ships to be surprised 
and taken, “ by two d d egg-shells”; and he added, that 
there were $40,000 on board the burning vessel, which Cap- 
tain Hyler and crew deserved for their gallant enterprise. 
The booty however was lost. 

After the notorious refugee, Lippencott, had barbarously 
murdered Captain Huppy, at Sandy Hook, General Wash- 
ington was very anxious tohave the *murderer secured. 
Captain Hyler determined to take the villain. On enquiry, 
he found that he resided in a well known house, situated in 

sroad-street, New-York. Hyler prepared himself and crew 
to visit New-York. Dressed and equipped like a British 
man-of-war press-gang, he left the Kilns, with one boat, after 
dark, and arrived at Whitehall about nine o’clock. Here he 
left his boat in charge of three men, and then passed through 
Canvass Town,} to the residence of Lippencott, where he 
enquired for him, and found that he was absent, and gone to 
acock pit. Captain Hyler thus failed in the object of his 
pursuit and visit to the City. He returned to his 





* Lippencot was demanded from the British General, and his surren- 
der was refused. Retaliation was decided upon by General Washington. 
Young Argill was to be the innocent victim, to atone for the blood of 
Capt. Huddy. He was saved by the mediation of the Queen of France. 
Lippencott escaped from Capt. Hyler, as fortunately as Arnold did, from 
Serjeant Camp, of Col. Lee’s Dragoons. 

t This place was formed of shanties and hovels, covered with can- 
vass and old boards, on the west side of Broad-street. It was the 
Babylon of New-York, inhabited by prostitutes, refugees, murderers, 
robbers and villains, of every description, and the haunt of sailors. 
Press-gangs scoured the place frequently. 
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boat, with his press-gang, and left Whitehall; but, finding a 
sloop laying at anchor, off the Battery, arrived from the 
West Indies, laden with rum, he took the vessel, cut her 
cable, set her sails, and, with a north-east wind, sailed to 
Elizabethtown Point, and before day light, had landed from 
her, and secured, forty hogsheads of ram. He then burnt the 
sloop, to prevent the British from taking her away. This 
information of Captain Hyler’s exploits, is derived from 
Abraham Messerole, of New-Jersey, who was one of the 
Captain’s crew, and with him, in the cases related, as well 
as on other adventures. 

Captain Marriner resided many years at Harlem, and on 
Ward's Island, after the War. The writer was well ac- 
quainted with him, and has often heard him relate incidents 
of the Revolution. He was aman of an eccentric character, 
witty and ingenious, and abounding in anecdotes ;_ but had his 
faults. 

Captain Marriner had been taken prisoner by the Bri- 
tish, and was on parole, in King’s county, and quartered 
with Rem Vanpelt, of New-Utrecht. The prisoners among 
the officers had the liberty of the four southern towns of the 
county. Many of them frequented Dr. Van Buren’s tavern, in 
Flatbush. Here, our Captain’s sarcastic wit, in conversation 
with Major Sherbrook, of the British army, led to abusive 
language from the Major to the prisoner. After some 
time, Marriner was exchanged, when he determined to 
capture Major Sherbrook, Col. Matthews, the Mayor of 
New-York, Col. Axtell, and a Major Bache, who all resided 
in Flatbush—were noted, and abusive tories, and obnoxious to 
the American officers. For the purpose of carrying his design 
into execution, he repaired to New-Brunswick, and pro- 
cured a whale-boat. This he manned with a crew of 
well armed volunteers, with whom he proceeded to New- 
Utrecht, and landed, on the beach at Bath, about half-past 
nine o’clock in the evening. Leaving two men in charge 
of the boat--with the, remainder of his crew he *marched, 


* When he passed the house of Rem Vanpelt, he halted, rapped at 
the window, said he was there in good health, &c. 
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unmolested, to Flatbush church, where he divided his men 
into four squads, assigning a house to each; each party, or 
squad, was provided with a heavy post, to break in the 
doors. All was silent in the village—Captain Marriner se- 
lected the house of George Martence, where his friend, the 
Major, quartered, for himself; the other parties proceeded to 
their assigned houses. Time was given to each to arrive at 
its destination; and it was agreed, that when Marriner 
struck his door, the others were to break in theirs, and re- 
pair to the church with their prisoners. The doors were 
broken in at the same time. Marriner found the Major be- 
hind a large chimney, in the garret, where he had hidden 
himself ; and where he surrendered, in the presence of his 
landlady, who lit the way for Marriner. The Major was 
permitted to take his small clothes in his hand, and thus 
was marched off to the church, where the parties assembled. 
Mr. Bache was taken; but Col. Axtell and Col. Matthews, 
being at New-York, escaped capture. After the parties had 
assembled, they marched, by the highway, with their prison- 
ers, unmolested, to their boat, and returned safe, to New- 
Brunswick. About ten minutes after Marriner had left the 
church, the alarm bell was rung—several of the citizens as- 
sembled—but no pursuit was ordered; many present were 
pleased with the capture. 

This extraordinary visit to Flatbush took place, about 
mid-summer, on a fine moon-light night. 

Captain Marriner also paid Simon Cortelyou, of New- 
Utrecht, a visit, and took him to New-Brunswick, as a return 
for his uncivil conduct to the American prisoners. He also 
took Mr. Cortelyou’s tankard, and several other articles 
which he neglected to return. 

After Captain Marriner’s visit to Flatbush, four of the 
inhabitants of New-Utrecht were taken, separately, and sepa- 
rately imprisoned, in the Provost, in New-York, on suspicion 
of having been connected with Marriner in his enterprise ; 
viz: Col. Van Brunt, his brother Adrian Van Brunt, Rem 
Vanpelt, and his brother Art Vanpelt. 

When Col. Van Brunt was taken by the officer of the guard, 
he requested permission to get a clean shirt to take with him, 
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when he also puta few guineas in his pocket. On the morn- 
ing after their confinement, the deputy of Cunningham visit- 
ed the prisoners, to give them the usual breakfast of prisoners. 
Col.Van Brunt gave the keeper a guinea, and requested him 
to send a cup of coflve and toast, for his breakfast. The coffee 
and toast were brought in by the keeper’s wife, to whom he 
also gave a guinea, and requested her to supply his neigh- 
bors with their breakfasts and dinners. When she brought 
in the Colonel’s dinner, he heard from his neighbors. In the 
evening, she brought in his tea, when he requested her to 
permit him to see his fellow-prisoners, which she persuaded 
her husband to do, for another guinea ; and they had an in- 
terview that night. 

Although they suspected the reason of their imprisonment, 
still they did not know why they were confined separately. 
At this interview, they agreed to deny all knowledge of Cap- 
tain Marriner’s visit. The next morning they were examin- 
ed, separately, before the Mayor, Col. Axtell, and a number 
of officers, in reference to Marriner’s visit. ‘They adhered to 
their previous agreement, and, there being no proof against 
them, were discharged, with an abundance of rebel blessings. 
Thus, they narrowly escaped the tai/s of Cunningham’s cats. 

The Connecticut whale-boats rendered Long Island 
Sound very unsafe to the British, except to strong armed 
vessels. The whale boats visited certain positions along 
the Sound, whenever they pleased, and carried on a trade 
with New-York, for dry goods, &c. to a great amount. 

The enterprising and predatory warfare of the American 
whale boat-men alarmed the royalists greatly. They con- 
sidered themselves unsafe, unless they were surrounded by 
an armed force ; and many of the British officers, who were 
residing on Long Island, left their quarters, and repaired to 
Brooklyn, or New-York. 

Col. Axtell, who commanded Kings county, after Marri- 
ner’s visit, feared that he might be caught napping. To 
leave his command, did not comport with his honor ; and, for 
his safety, he immediately ordered two of his dragoons to his 
house, who were relieved weekly. He also ordered a 
strong militia guard to be kept in Flatbush, which was re- 
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lieved daily; and, as he had no great confidence in these 
militia, he compelled his regiment to raise a company of men, 
at their expense, which were named the Nassau Blues. 
This company was stationed at Flatbush, and commanded by 
Captain Frederick Depeyster, late of the city of New-York, 
deceased, a nephew of the Colonel. 

Col. Robertson, who commanded Queens county, resided 
at Jamaica. He considered himself safe, under the protec- 
tion of two dragoons, and of the troops which were usually 
stationed at Jamaica. 

* * * * % * 

From the taking of Long Island and New-York in 1776, 
to the Evacuation, Nov. 25, 1783, martial law prevailed 
within the British possessions in the State. All offences of 
a military character, or, wherein military persons were im- 
plicated, were decided by Courts Martial. It rarely hap- 
pened, however, that officers or soldiers were punished for 
crimes, or, wrongs done to the inhabitants. 

A Major Stockton, who murdered a miller, named Amer- 
man, at Flushing, without justifiable cause or provocation, 
was tried for the crime at Bedford, before a Court-martial. 
The culprit was acquitted, because, there was no surgical 
evidence before the court, that Amerman died of the wound in- 
flicted by Stockton. It was, however, proved by two officers 
who were present, that Stockton stabbed Amerman with his 
sword at his mill door, and that Amerman walked about one 
hundred yards from the mill to his house, where he fell dead 
at the threshhold of the door. 

It is a maxim, that murderers are cowards: this was 
true in the case of Stockton, he afterward had a differ- 
ence with an Irish officer by the name of Me Niel, who chal- 
lenged him at the sword, and upbraided him for the murder 
of the miller. Stockton quailed before Mc Niel. We give 
this, on the authority of Captain Vanderberg, who was present. 

We know of but one case of a capital punishment for the 
murder of a farmer. James Hedges, of Flushing, was mur- 
dered in his house, by six soldiers of the 54th regiment, who 
also robbed or plundered the house. About two years after 
the murder, the perpetrators of the crime were discovered. 
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The regiment was then encamped on the land of the writer. 
One of the gang was confined with another soldier, for 
some offence, with the quarter guard, whom he persuaded to 
desert with him, and revealed the fact, that he had plenty of 
This soldier 






money, and plain clothing, for both of them. 
gave the information to his officer: fear induced one of the 
gang named Parrot,to turn king’s evidence. Five of them 
were tried; and two, Tench and Porter, were hung, on 
a chesnut tree, on land late of Francis Skillman. Cun- 
ningham and his mulatto were the hangmen. We saw 
the execution. Lord Carlton, who bore the character of an 
honest man, was then Commander-in-chief. We have, in this 
case, stated particulars, because it is a solitary instance. 
Where justice is denied, men are induced to avenge their 
own wrongs. Several soldiers were killed by the inhabitants, 
and several wounded. Three were shot by Capt. Suydam, 
of Bedford, one of whom died. The men belonged to the 
33d regiment, commanded by Col. Webster, who, at the time, 
lived in the house of Capt. Suydam. The soldiers had killed 





one of the Suydam’s cattle, and were skinning the beef, 
when he shot the three thieves, with one discharge of buck 
shot. 

Two were killed in Bushwick, three in Newtown: and 
three wounded. One was killed, at a shantee, by a man 
named Cypher, near the Half-way House. Others were kill- 
ed at Jamaica and Flushing. 

In the year 1777, two Police Courts were established— 
one in the city of New-York, under Mayor Matthews, for 
the city and county, and another at Jamaica, for Long Is- 
land, under Judge Ludlow. These Courts, in a summary 
manner, decided controversies between the inhabitants. 

The ferries, between Brooklyn and New-York, were un- 
der the surveillance of a military guard. All the inhabit. 
ants were compelled to obtain passports for themselves and 
their families, by name, to cross the ferries; and every mar- 
ket boat, with her hands, were licensed, to come to the city. 
Nor was this all. Every farmer, or person, who wished to 
take any goods from New-York, was compelled to take a bill 
of the goods to the Police office, in the city, for a permit 
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to take the same from the city. Every permit cost two 
shillings. The passports to cross the ferries, and the licen- 
ces of the market boats were renewed, and paid for every 
year. In this manner favorites were provided for. During 
the war, a continual trade was carried on between favored 
individuals of the British, and treacherous Americans. The 
Sound whale boatmen, usually, were the protectors and car- 
riers of the goods, for the owners. These London traders 
were permitted to take any quantity of goods from the city, 
for sale, while a farmer had to give an account of the num- 
ber and requirements of his family. 

In the month of March, 1779, flour and bread stuff were 
very nearly exhausted in the British store-houses at New- 
York. There was no good flour: and the Hessians who 
were in Brooklyn drew damaged oat meal instead of bread, 
—this meal baked in cakes was unfit for use ; and the writer 
has seen them cast to the swine, which would not eat them. 
The soldiers were mutinous. All the grain possessed by 
the farmers was estimated and placed under requisition. 
The timely arrival of a few victualling ships, relieved the 
scarcity, and saved the British from a surrender to the 
Americans to escape starvation. If the Hessians at this 
time received bread which the hogs refused, what may 
we suppose to have been the quality of that given to the 
prisoners / 

When the British took Fort Montgomery in October, 
1777, the garrison was composed of New-York troops; the 
fort was stormed on the land side, and it was dark before 
the British entered. Gov. Clinton, and his brother General 
James Clinton, were in the fort when the British took it. 
They escaped from the fort, unnoticed in the dark, to the 
river side, where they took a boat and passed up the river 
to a place of safety. When the Governor, and his aid, 
Lieut. Samuel Dodge, had passed over the rampart, the Gov- 
ernor sent Lieut. Dodge back, into the fort, for his broth- 
er, with directions to meet him below the hill, at the river. 
When the Governor arrived at the river, his brother, and 
several others were already there, and they escaped in 
a boat together: but Lieut. Dodge was taken in the fort. 

Many invidious remarks have been published in reference 
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to the Governor, and his brother, and their leaving the fort 
as they did: but without reason. The British were already 
in the fort, slaughtering its gallant defenders, and darkness 
alone saved the garrison from entire destruction. It was 
known to the British that the Governor and his brother, 
were inthe fort when it was stormed—the British com- 
mander believed they were taken, till, on mustering the 
prisoners on the morning, he found his error ; they were to 
meet him elsewhere. No man doubted the bravery of 
either of the brothers. It was fortunate for them, and 
for the State, that they were not taken, and that Lieut. 
Dodge, Col. Ellison, and other officers were captured in 
their stead. 

In the year 1777, the continental paper money had de- 
preciated so much, that it was of little value. The British 
by secret agents had contributed greatly to produce this 
effect ; by their means the country was flooded with counter- 
feit bills. After the capture of Fort Montgomery, and the 
surrender of General Burgoyne, the British, as before stated, 
relaxed in their severity towards the prisoners; several 
of the officers who were taken at Fort Montgomery were pa- 
rolled and quartered at the Wallabout. Lieut. Dodge, Capt. 
Gilleland, and Capt. Mott, were stationed at the house of 
the writer’s father. As Gov. Clinton had been the cause of 
the capture of Lieut. Dodge, he effected his exchange 
within a month after he was taken. When he returned to 
Poughkeepsie, he reported to the Governor the practicability 
of borrowing specie from Whigs in King’s County, for the 
use of the country, and designated the writer’s father (Barret 
Johnson) as the confidant, and friend, who would hazard all 
in the undertaking. It was also decided that exchanges 
should be effected of confidential officers, who were to be 
agents in the transactions; and Col. William Ellisoa who 
was taken at Fort Montgomery, was fixed upon, as the first 
gentleman, who was to receive a loan. He was exchanged 
early in November, and carried with him about $2,000, in 
gold, to Gov. Clinton, for the use of the country: a simple 
receipt was given for the money. Perfect secrecy was pre- 
served in these transactions, and before the year 1782, 
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money to a large amount was loaned to the State, by the 
Whigs of Long Island. Major Henderick Wyckoff, crossed 
the Sound frequently, and was concealed at the house of 
Peter Onderdonck, at Cowneck ; from thence he came to the 
house of his father at New Lotts, but he usually, to avoid 
suspicion, was concealed at the houses of other friends. On 
one occasion, in the year 1780, he was concealed two days 
at the house of Mr. Rem A. Remsen, at the Wallabout in 
an upper room, when the Lieutenant of the guard of the 
Jersey Prison Ship, was quartered in the house, and the 
guard room within fifty feet of the door. Mr. Remsen 
loaned as much money for him as he could safely carry— 
took him in his sleigh at night, and brought him to Cowneck 
in safety ; from thence he crossed the Sound for his quarters 
at Poughkeepsie. 
& * * * 

I was in New-York on the 25th of November, 1783, 
the day of the evacuation of the city, and at the Provost, 
or city prison about ten o’clock in the morning, when an 
American guard relieved the British guard at that place. 
The latter joined a detachment of British troops, then on 
parade in Broadway—which wheeled on the right, into 
platoons, and marched down Broadway to the Battery, 
where, they embarked in boats, and went on board of the 
shipping lying at anchor, in the North River. 

About eleven o’clock I saw General Washington and suite, 
at the head of a detachment of American troops, march 
down Pearl-street to the Battery: on their arrival, they ex- 
pected to set the American stripes on the flag-staff, but they 
found the halliards wnrove, and the staff slushed. The de- 
parting salute was fired ; and, before the last gun, the Amer- 
ican flag waved in the wind at the top of the staff, over the 
heads of freemen—an American sailor having managed to 
climb the staff with an halliard, which he rove and de- 
scended; when the colors were hoisted to the tree top, amid 
the huzzas of thousands of spectators. The sailor received 
his hat crown half full of silver pieces, for the service ; 
while, this last act of the British, caused feelings of unmin- 
gled disgust, in all who were present. 
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SKETCHES IN JERUSALEM. 


Extracted from “ Excursions in Egypt and Syria,” a work in Press by 
the Revd. George Jones, of the U.S. Navy, author of “ Sketches of 
Naval Life.” &c.* 


FIRST SIGHT OF JERUSALEM. 


As we came nigh to Jerusalem, the disappointments, in 
catching a first view of the sacred city, became so frequent, 
that at length we grew less earnest in our look out ahead. 

Evening was fast approaching, and just as distant objects 
were beginning to grow indistinct, a sudden rise on the road 
brought to view some white buildings, far off, and a little to 
our left. A sudden cry of “ Jerusalem” burst from the fore- 
most, and all hurried forward to enjoy the welcome sight ; 
again, however, we were mistaken. But, a few minutes 
after this, while we were gazing at the objects just described, 
and debating whether they were the sacred city or not, a 
long white wall, with battlements and towers, presented it- 
self suddenly before us; and then arose a general cry- 
of joyful surprise—for this we knew to be Jerusalem. 

I believe there was not one of us who was not affected 


* We are happy to announce this volume of Travels, from the pen of 
a writer, already so favorably, and so generally known, as Mr. Jones. 
We have been favored with the perusal of it, by the Publishers, 
Messrs. Van Nostrand & Dwight, of Nassau-street, with the additional 
liberty of making the extracts, forming the accompanying article of our 
Magazine. We know not, when, we have been more interested in a 
work of the kind, or more completely made, the companion of the 
Traveller, by the liveliness of description, the novelty and variety of in- 
cident, than while absorbed in its pages. We recommend it with confi- 
dence to our readers ; and believe it will be perused by them, not only 
with deep interest, but with profit both to the mindand heart, from the 
classic taste, valuable research, sound morals and piety which charac- 
terise it. The extracts we present—constituting a few brief passages 
only of the work—have been made more in reference to the moral and 
religious impressions connected with them, than to any particular 
beauty of description or novelty of incident they present, in comparison 
with the rest of the volume.—EprrTor. 
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with powerful emotions; and among these feelings was ge- 
nerally a sensation of pleasing surprise at the imposing ap- 
pearance of the city; for whether it was owing to its contrast 
to the small group of houses we had been looking at, or to 
the manner in which it bursts upon us in a dreary desert, or 
whether there was sufficient cause for this in the city itself, 
I cannot say; but the first impression was certainly a very 
favorable one. 

The city, as viewed from the west, presents a stretch of 
wall about two thirds of a mile in length, battlemented and 
strengthened with numerous towers, and, at the Jaffa gate, 
which is midway along, fortified with heavy castles. South 
of this gate, the walls stand on the edge of a ravine or val- 
ley sixty feet in depth and two hundred feet wide, and at this 
part, particularly, the effect is very bold and striking. As 
we approached, battlement and turret were here thrown out 
into strong relief against the clear evening sky. 

This was our first view and first impression of Jerusa- 
lem. ‘To myself, however, little time was given for obser- 
vation. The Commodore called for me; and telling me that 
as this was a city in the line of my profession, they must 
look to me to provide quarters for the company—said he 
wished me to ride forward rapidly, and see where we could 
find accommodations. So I changed my humble donkey for 
a spirited steed, and taking for interpreter a young Arab 
officer who had accompanied us from Jaffa, set forward at 
a pace that made us look more like crusading knights at a 
tilt than peaceable pilgrims. 

The gates, which are usually closed at sunset, we found 
were kept open in expectation of the arrival of our party, 
and a large number of citizens were standing in groups with- 
out. On our drawing up and inquiring the way to the house 
of Mr. Nicholayson, the missionary from England, he him- 
self stept forward and gave us a hearty welcome. His 
house he immediately placed at our disposal, but on his in- 
quiring how many there might be in the party, and receiving 
my answer, “ I think about seventy,” he stood aghast. A 
company of seven ora dozen, the number as he had supposed 
our company, he could readily accommodate, and his house 
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was cordially at our service for as many as it would hold ; but 
where to find accommodations for seventy he could not tell, 
some of the monasteries, the usual resort of pilgrims, being 
now, he said, in quarantine on account of the plague. We 
turned into the city, however, to make an effort; and cross- 
ing an irregular open area, and then winding down some 
dark narrow streets, stopped at length at a low gate in the 
face of a high massy wall. It admitted us into the chief 
Latin convent; but the Prior, on our being presented, said 
that nearly all the building was in quarantine, some of the 
monks having recently died of the plague, and that an ad- 
jacent establishment belonging to his order was in a similar 
Situation. 

Foiled here, we proceeded on a little further, and on ap- 
plying, though with reluctance, at the Greek convent, were 
successful; their large building, forming a hollow square 
with a court in the centre, being given up tous. We re- 
turned forthwith, and found that our company had already 
entered the city, and attempting to follow us, had got jam- 
med up in one of the narrow streets, where a scene of vex- 
atious and yet amusing confusion was just commencing ; 
the baggage mules with their broad panniers and projecting 
loads sticking fast between the opposite houses, and, in their 
efforts to extricate themselves, taking little note of rank or 
office ; while torches glancing here and there upon pistol and 
cutlass, and the dusty, and jaded, and sometimes disconsolate 
looking features of our companions, mixed up with the wild 
and curious gaze of the natives, assisted in making up a sin- 
gular scene. They had just learned the result of our ap- 
plication at the Latin convent ; and to a wearied man, the 
idea of passing the night in such rough and odoriferous 
streets as these, could not be a pleasing one. 

They were highly gratified to find that we had at length 
been able to procure quarters. ‘The Commodore and his 
family were invited to the house of Mr. Nicholayson, where 
among the kind and agreeable members of his family, they 
soon found themselves in a pleasant home; while the rest of 
us, passing through the low strong portal of the convent, and 
emerging by and by from the dark narrow passage, into the 
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enclosed court, turned to see what species of accommodation 
we were to have. 


VIEW OF THE CITY FROM THE GREEK CONVENT. 


* * * * 


I arose early on the morning of the 16th: the sun was 
shining bright, and the atmosphere had a freshness and a 
balminess quite exhilarating. Having made a hasty toilet, I 
placed a ladder against our range of cells, and climbing to the 
flat roof, by which they were covered, gazed around; and 
now, for the first time, felt that I was really in Jerusalem. 

Immediately east of the city, and separated from it by a 
narrow valley or ravine, was a mountain large enough to 
command our respect by its vastness, and yet not too large 
for gracefulness and beauty. I knew it at once to be the 
Mount of Olives. It has three summits, one in the centre 
and one at each extremity; they are of nearly equal height, 
and when viewed from the city present for their outline a 
gentle and beautiful curve. A large part of it is covered 
with olive trees, particularly the central and northern sum- 
mits and declivities; and they still form so striking a feature, 
that if the mountain were now to be named, we should be 
apt to call it the Mount of Olives. 

Nearer to me, and just within the city walls, on the east, 
was a large open place, and from the centre of this rose an 
octangular edifice of considerable beauty; I had seen pic- 
tures of it, and recognized it as the mosque of Omar, standing 
on the supposed site of the temple of Solomon. There at 
least was undoubtedly Mount Moriah, and my own eyes 
were gazing upon it. 

I turned from it soon, however, to look for a spot of still 
more absorbing interest. Where was Mount Calvary? Not 
far from me rose two domes, one somewhat peaked, the 
other one more obtuse, but very large. In all directions, 
however, were domes of various sizes, and the mind was 
puzzled, though still arrested by the position as well as the 
magnitude of these two. A couple of old and venerable 
looking monks were hanging over the parapet of a neigh- 
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boring convent watching my motions, and turning to inquire 
of them, I found my surmise had been correct. This was 
the church of Mount Calvary and of the Holy Sepulchre.— 
“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.”—* At least,” a voice seemed 
to say to me, “ walk here with seriousness and humility ; 
bow thy head, and cleanse thy heart, and tread with meek- 
ness the ground trod by Him who was here humbled for 
thee, and here bore thy sins upon the cross.” It was the 
Sabbath also—this first day of our visit ; and the quiet and 
healthful influence of that holy season was added to the 
power which Jerusalem would at any time have exercised 
upon the heart. 

I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. Imagination 
in its highest flights has not pictured a scene that will com- 
pare in interest, or in deep and searching pathos, with the 
reality here displayed in the redemption of man. It par- 
takes of the character of all the works of God, combining a 
simplicity that opens it to the comprehension of all men, 
with a grandeur and sublimity that must excite the admi- 
ration of the highest seraphim. I have seen it where I have 
seen man’s proud philosophy quail and shrink into nothing- 
ness—in the sick room and by the dying bed; I have seen 
it come gently and quietly, and open the feeble lips in praise, 
and in utterance of joyful and triumphant hope. I have 
seen it sustain and cheer those whom the world, and the 
world’s enjoyments and earthly hopes too, had all deserted, 
and who would otherwise have been left in maddening so- 
litude and wretchedness; I have seen it sustain them; and 
while the body was tortured with pains, I have seen it raise 
the mind superior to bodily feeling, and while the cold sweat 
was breaking out upon the brow, keep that brow calm and 
serene. The tortured child of clay thought of his Saviour’s 
humiliation and pains, and of the glory wrought out for him ; 
and, in the boundless love that led to the sufferings of Cal- 
vary, found assurance that God was even now a friend closer 
than a brother, and would not desert him to the last. “Iam 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ crucified, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ;’— 
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and the highest honor of my life was on that day, when I 
was permitted to walk amid scenes dignified and exalted by 
the great events of our redemption :—a day of concentrated 
interest and gratification, such as I had never experienced 
before, and do not expect ever to feel again. 


MOUNT CALVARY. 


* * * * 


The mind often tries to picture the scene of the Saviour’s 
sufferings, the uplifted bloody cross, the hours of agony, the 
tumultuous crowds of scoffers below ; and our feelings are 
touched, and the heart is benefitted, by contemplating the 
price that was paid for our salvation, the obligations under 
which we are placed by it, and the assurance it gives us of 
the surpassing love of Him who spared not his own Son, 
but gave him freely for us; the whole scene is often one of 
pious thought and of pulpit description, and has frequently 
enlisted the skill of painters, and is a matter of practical 
interest. 

My impression is, that the scene we sketch is very 
seldom correct, and that the event itself had a depth of hu- 
miliation that our thoughts do not reach; and in this I do 
not have reference to the condescension of the sufferer, but 
to circumstances connected with the locality of the suffer- 
ing. Our thoughts, when they turn to this subject, I believe 
place before us an eminence of considerable elevation, slop- 
ing gradually upward, and crowned at the summit by the 
crosses of our Saviour and the malefactors, while the slopes 
are all crowded with the excited spectators. This, I be- 
lieve, is the picture that is generally presented to our mind ; 
and there is in it a degree of physical dignity, that the event 
itself, 1 am inclined to think, did not possess. On the other 
hand, if my apprehensions are correct, the crucifixion was 
attended with every physical circumstance that could make 
it humbling as well as painful; instead of being on the sum- 
mit of a lofty eminence, it was on a rocky knoll at the bot- 
tom of a natural theatre of hills; on one side, at the dis- 
tance of five hundred feet, was the city wall; on another, 
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the low and wretched suburb of a suburb ; it wasin an open 
place, with dusty roads to various parts of the city passing 
near it ; a thoroughfare, in short, where the spectacle of dust 
and confusion was broken only by a few gardens, the re- 
mains of a larger range of such enclosures, now nearly de- 
stroyed by the encroaching suburb. 

* * * * 

Let us then examine into the circumstances of this af- 
fecting event. The place of the crucifixion was about six 
hundred feet from the city wall, to which the ground from 
this place had a gentle descent ; on the east were the low 
and straggling outskirts of the large suburb of Bezetha ; on 
the west, the ground, at the distance of a few hundred feet, 
sloped upward rapidly for a short space, and then stretched 
off in a long ascending plain; on the northward it also as- 
cends gently for the distance of more thana mile. The 
rock of Golgotha or Calvary is now about sixteen feet in 
height, though as the ground around it has been elevated by 
the ruins of the old city, it was probably at that time a few 
feet higher. - It was of sufficient altitude to bring the suf- 
ferer into distinct view before all the crowds that probably 
at this time covered the walls and houses and the upward 
slopes of the hills, and to make him visible to those “ afar 
off."* A few gardens were near; but most of the space 
around this rocky knoll was open, and traversed by the dusty 
thoroughfares to the populous city. 

It was now the Passover, and more than two millions 
of people had come up to Jerusalem ;+ the city, the suburbs, 
were crowded, the country around was covered with the 
dense multitude; and the ceaseless hum of men, even in 
their calmer moments, was like the deep hollow roar of the 
ocean. 

And now the multitudes are agitated, and the stormy 
passions are at work amidst the countless throng. He who 
had excited the wonder of the Jewish nation, and the rage 
of the priests and of the stately Pharisees, had been brought 
forward before the judgment-seat of the high-priest and the 


*See Luke xxiii. 49. t Jos. de. Bel. lib. vi. cap. 9. § 
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governor of Judea, and had been condemned for blasphemy ! 
He, for blasphemy! The good, the benevolent, the God- 
like ! who had given sight to the blind, and had caused the 
lame to walk, and had healed the sick, and had brought the 
dead to life; who had led their thoughts to heaven, and 
taught them pure and holy doctrines; and had been among 
them in his miracles with the power of the Divinity himself. 
He, for blasphemy? Yes, he had publicly, before their 
council, declared himself to be the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that they should see him sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming from heaven in majesty ; and he had 
foretold that of their glorious temple, the object almost of 
their idolatry, not one stone should be left upon another ; 
and had been accused of saying that he himself would de- 
stroy it. 

The passions of the dense multitudes rise; and rumor, 
with her exaggerations, excites them to phrensy. And now 
comes forth the sufferer, bearing his cross; his back lacer- 
ated with thongs, his brow dropping blood from the crown 
placed on it in mockery. Though sinking under fatigue and 
pain, he meets no commiseration, but is driven on with 
tauntings and scorn ; and they come to the place of public 
execution, and the victim is nailed to the cross, and between 
two malefactors is raised up to be a spectacle to man; and 
wherever he turns his agonized eyes he sees only rage and 
scorn; and his ears hear only bitter tauntings ;—“ he saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” “If he be the king of 
Israel let him come down now from the cross, and we will 
believe him.” “ He trusted in God; let him deliver him 
now if he willhave him; for he said, I am the Son of God.” 

There is a punishment somewhat similar to this of cru- 
cifixion, that until lately was practised in Algiers and in 
various parts of Turkey. The criminal was thrown from 
the top of a wall and caught by large hooks projecting 
from its side, and there left to perish. His torments were 
frightful. A fever seized on the body, and excruciating 
pains coursed through the whole system; the eyes became 
bloodshot and glaring, and starting from their sockets ; the 
sufferer was burnt up by a schorching thirst, and begged 
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piteously for drink, and after many hours died in frightful 





agonies. 

Death upon the cross was probably similar to this, for 
the nails were driven through the hands and feet, where are 
congregated an unusual number of delicate nerves ; and by 
them the whole weight of the body was suspended. The 
agonies were probably even greater than those I have been 
describing. 

Such was the price of our redemption. “He hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows ; he was bruised for our 
iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes are we healed.” 

For myself, I believe that as regards the place of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion, there is no just ground for disbelief, nor 
can I see much as regards also that pointed out as the place 
for burial. It is about one hundred and ten feet from the 
rocky knoll, and is not at all too near to have a garden wall 
intervene, and make this a proper place for Joseph of Ari- 
mathea to hew out a sepulchre. Gennath, the name of the 
gate opening from the Upper City to this place, means gar- 
dens,* and it is probable that much of this space was orig- 
inally occupied with gardens. We find also that it was a 
place of tombs; for the monument of the high-priest John 
was near this, as were also probably “the monuments of 
king Alexander.”t The circumstances of the case are, 
therefore, in favor of this spot; the Scriptures in some 
measure give it their sanction, and tradition from the earli- 
est years has been uniform on the subject. Hadrian over it 
erected the statue of Jupiter, and here also Helena built a 
church; and among the rival sects of the Greek and Latin 
church, which soon after sprung up, and which have been 
endeavoring to appropriate, each to itself, as much as_pos- 
sible of the holy places, no one has ever attempted to des- 
ignate another spot. 

I confess | take pleasure in believing that the spot point- 
ed out to us as that of our Saviour’s sepulture, is the true one; 
and that, to the scene of his deep humiliation and his agony 


* 23 Esther i. 5, &c. t Jos. de Bel. lib. 5. cap. 7. § 3. 
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for us is in close proximity the scene of his triumph over 
hell and the grave; and though it can be no argument, I 
confess there seems to me to be a fitness of things where 
we are allowed to stand where stood the cross of Christ, and 
look down on the empty tomb, and say through him, “O 
death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ! 
The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law ; 
but thanks be to God which giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
. * # * * * 

For a while we were unwilling, and I believe should 
have been unable, to enter into the inquiry whether this was 
really so ;—so strong an emotion was created by the annun- 
ciation that we were in our Lord’s sepulchre, and that 
before us was the coffin where his body had lain, and from 
which he rose triumphant, leading captivity captive. We 
stood for a long time silent, gazing on the marble; and I 
believe it would have taken little to have caused us to shed 
tears. The place was lighted only by lamps suspended 
from the ceiling over the coffin; no sounds were heard, 
except occasionally of deep breathing, as our emotions 
became almost too strong to be restrained. And our feel- 
ings, I believe, were of a salutary nature. 

There was then in our company, one* of whom I am 
allowed here to speak, but whom the shrinking modesty 
which she always evinced while living, and which should 
still be regarded, will allow me barely to notice. She was 
dear to us all; and although, with such solemn scenes as 
these around us, it becomes me to speak with humility of 
worldly accomplishments, | may say she possessed them in 
an unusual degree, and that she was admired and beloved 
at home and abroad by every one that knew her. She is 
now no longer in this world. In the grave, earthly accom- 
plishments, and even earthly love, avail us nothing ; but re- 
ligion does avail; and the religion of the cross of Christ, so 
full of hope and glory, she was led to adopt by this visit to 
Calvary and to the sepulchre of Christ. 


* Miss Patterson.—Epiror. 
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She had been educated by pious friends, and had respect- 
ed and esteemed the ordinances of the gospel; but this 
visit, and the scenes here brought before her mind, made 
her realize as she had not done before, how great was the 
price paid for her salvation, and how strong are our obliga- 
tions to give ourselves unhesitatingly to Him who hesitated 
not to give himself for us. Selecting a proper time, when 
the act would be free from ostentation, she took out her 
Bible, which she had brought to the city, and placing it on 
the coffin, wrote, as was long after discovered, her name 
and the date of our visit, with the quotation, “ Let every 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord.” 

Not long after her return to the ship she made a meek 
yet decided avowal of this Saviouras her only hope and 
trust ; and all who knew her witnessed a corresponding ex- 
hibition of Christian character. For the change which 
brought the humble and gentle virtues into striking relief, 
while hope rose higher and became full of immortality, she 
always referred to this visit as the immediate cause. She 
was, at that time, apparently in excellent health ; but youth 
and health are no guarantee for us in this our earthly home. 
When our ship, eighteen months afterwards, approached our 
own shore, it bore her a feeble and exhausted invalid ; and 
when land at length rose to our sight, we scarcely heeded 
it; for she, our companion so long, and so beloved by us, 
was now a corpse. She had expired suddenly only the 
evening previous. By her mourning parents in that hour of 
anguish, | heard this visit spoken of, and they found in its 
consequences a source of consolation, such as the whole 
earth could not have afforded them; to her, had she possess- 
ed worlds, what would they have been in comparison with 
her religion ? 

When we spoke, at length, as we stood by the coffin in 
this sepulchre, it was involuntarily in low tones, and in 
brief sentences; and it was a relief to get out where the 
feelings were less oppressive. I speak of the sensations of 
others as well as of my own; for I have since frequently 
heard this visit and its effects on the feelings referred to by 
those who were present. 
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THE ANCIENT CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


* * * * 


And here I wish the reader to sit down at the spot 
which I have just been occupying on the central eminence 
of the Mount of Olives, and gaze down on this place of 
wonderful history, and of tender and thrilling association. 
But my object is not to speak of the present city of Jerusa- 
lem: I wish to blot out all that picture, defaced in so many 
places by wretchedness and unsightly ruins, and to place 
before his imagination the ancient city of Jerusalem, when 
she sat upon these hills in her jewelled ornaments,—when 
“glorious things were spoken of thee, O city of God.” 

Often as that city is upon our lips, I believe there are 
few persons who have an idea of its extraordinary splendor 
in the olden times: for it was a place not only unique, and 
of strange religious interest, but also of wonderful magnifi- 
cence. The period of Solomon’s reign might perhaps be 
selected as that when its effect was most imposing ; but I 
prefer for our picture the time of the Agrippas, because, 
while the splendor of Jerusalem was scarcely less than in 
the reign of Solomon, we have, by the aid of Josephus, 
more ample materials for forming a judgment of its appear- 
ance; and this, too, with a slight exception, was the city 
whose streets our Saviour trod, and over which, while ob- 
serving it from a spot just below us here on the Mount of 
Olives, he wept in the sad anticipation of its downfall. 

And now look northward, and westward, and south- 
ward, and notice how, from these distant heights, the land 
slopes gently downward ; bending hitherward as if in rev- 
erence, and to add dignity to the consecrated spot. Now 
look downward. Behold I spread over the place the 
spell of a sober and chastened fancy. I call up again the 
buried objects of other days. City of the olden time— 
arise ! 

See, this is the ancient Jerusalem! 

Truly it is a magnificent place; a picture of rare and 
exquisite beauty set in a frame of brilliants. Recovered 
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from our surprise, and the eye having grown more familiar 
with the unique spectacle, we now turn to examine it in 
detail. And, first, observe the walls by which it is begirt ; 
what a proud and formidable array of strength is here. 
The massive battlements seem to set all earthly power at 
defiance, while the stones of immense size excite our won- 
der, not only by their prodigious size, but by their peculiar 
and careful finish. That wall on the north is eighteen feet 
in thickness, and with its battlements and turrets is forty- 
five feet in height ; it runs zigzag, so that each part may be 
raked from the towers, of which there are ninety in this 
wall. The towers, thirty-six feet square, are of solid ma- 
sonry, and are crowned each with two stories or suites of 
rooms, in which architectural beauty is consulted as well as 
strength, and which are of great magnificence. The angles 
in the wall are acute, receding considerably from the tow- 
ers; and the whole structure, as it sweeps around the city, 
looks like a mountain of solid and immovable rock. At 
its north-western angle, high above all the rest, rises the 
tower of Psephinus, massive below, but in its upper part 
marked by graceful, though still heavy architecture ; it is 
octangular, and attains an elevation of one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet. 

Within this, is another wall, a solid mountain of mason- 
ry, presenting high angular walls, battlements, and towers 
of exceeding strength; and on the edge of Zion, is a 
third line of similar defences, making, with the steep- 
ness of the ascent, a bulwark by no means less formidable 
than the rest; and on the southern and western sides of 
this mountain, grow up from the edge of the high rocky 
precipice, by which it is there begirt, lines of broad and 
high stone-work, presenting an utterly hopeless barrier to 
an assailant. ‘“ Walk about Zion, and go round about her ; 
tell the towers thereof; mark ye well her bulwarks ; beau- 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion. 
The kings were assembled, they passed by together ; they 
saw it, and so they marvelled; they were troubled, and 
hasted away.” 

All these look immediately down upon the royal palace, 
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on Mount Zion; and here the eye is wearied with tracing 
the labyrinth of courts, the succession of porticos adorned 
with rich and curious pillars, the ranges of lofty windows, 
giving light to halls where statuary and carved work have 
added their embellishments, and where the vessels are of 
silver and gold. And in the courts below and in the gardens 
are rare trees, and fountains, and brazen statues, and wind- 
ing streams. No cost or skill has been spared in this palace 
by a prince whose resources were of the most ample kind. 
These palaces and courts and towers are the Kremlin of 
Jerusalem. 

But let us hasten to turn our attention to the Temple. The 
city has yet many striking objects that solicit our attention ; 
the lofty and frowning castle of Antonia, palaces in great 
numbers, private edifices of remarkable architecture, brought 
out into strong relief by the uneven nature of the ground, in- 
vite our notice; but the wonderful Temple, grand, mysterious, 
awful, is here before us, and the eye glances impatiently at 
other objects. Let us turn then, and suffer our eyes to dwell 
and feast on this. 

And it is indeed a glorious sight. It stands here all be- 
fore us—the walls that support its courts rising from the very 
depths of the valley of Jehoshaphat, and towering aloft to an 
astonishing, a giddy height. It was a bold and daring con- 
ception—that of carrying up this mountain of stone-work to 
such a stupendous elevation. This wall here fronting us is 
729 feet in height! Onthe northern and western sides, 
owing to the inequality of the ground, the elevation is some- 
what less. 

You perceive that in order to obtain greater strength, the 
walls are not perpendicular, but somewhat slanting, so that 
with the ascending nature of the ground in the courts above, 
the whole structure has somewhat of a pyramidal form. 
The stones of which it is composed are of prodigious size, 
yet are fitted together with the greatest care, and in addition 
to the security afforded by their magnitude, are strengthened 
internally by means of ironclamps. This wall is above 730 
feet in length on each side; it forms an exact square, and 
the whole interior space being filled up, we have thus a vast 
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mountain raised by human labor, a stupendous structure that 
must excite the astonishment of all succeeding ages. 

But this is only the ground work, the substructure for 
the great Temple and its sacred courts. Look upward 
now; you see along the edge of this wall, far up at its giddy 
elevation, where the brain reels as it attempts to measure 
the depths below, you see a cloister or ornamented colonnade, 
on the outside ornamented with architectural embellishment, 
and yet more remarkable still for massiveness and strength, 
as if to guard from the assaults even of the wildest fancy 
the sacred precincts of the Temple. This cloister is 
fifty-five feet wide, and consists on the outside of a range 
of chambers, and within or towards the Temple, of a double 
row of marble columns forty-six feet in height, each column 
consisting of a single block of white marble; the entablature 
gives to the whole cloister or colonnade an elevation of more 
than sixty feet. 

At the southern end, instead of two, are four rows of 
columns, each column six feet in diameter, and twenty-seven 
in height; the heaviness of the shaft being relieved by fan- 
ciful flutings at the base, and by rich leaf-shaped capitals, 
like those which we consider as belonging to the Corinthian 
order. This end is called Solomon’s Porch ;* it consists of 
a nave, if I may use the term, forty-five feet wide, and in 
height one hundred feet, with side aisles, each thirty feet 
wide, and fifty in height. It is an enchanting spot, and fan- 
ned at that high elevation with a perpetual breeze, and is a 
favorite resort; but, indeed, where, in this whole colonnade, 
forming a complete circuit of 2900 feet, is a spot that is not 
marked by exceeding beauty and magnificence? At each 
angle you perceive towers of elaborate architecture, crown- 
ed with turrets or pinnacles, where, gazing downward, the 
senses recoil with horror from the frightful depth. 

But this is only the commencement of the grandeur of 
this wonderful Temple. Within this cloister is an open 
court, running also quite around; it is paved with marble, 


* Thrice referred toin the New Testament, John x. 23. Acts iii. 
1l. and v. 12. 
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and its level is broken by a few steps of ascent, also passing 
along the whole circuit of the court. This is the court of 
the Gentiles; and inscriptions on columns are seen at inter- 
vals, forbidding this class of people to advance nearer to the 
Temple. Along the inner edge of this court runs another 
cloister, consisting also of a row of chambers, with a single 
colonnade in the interior, or looking toward the Temple. In 
the space allotted here to the chambers, the ground has 
taken an ascent of seventeen feet from the court of the 
Gentiles, but the colonnade itself is on level ground, the 
pillars being, as in the outer colonnade, forty-six feet in 
height, and making, with the entablature, likewise a full 
elevation of more than sixty feet; but from the rise of the 
ground this colonnade is twenty feet higher than the other. 

In this cloister, fronting us on the east, is the “ Beautiful 
Gate ;”* and truly, no one need be directed to mark its sur- 
passing magnificence. It is ninety-one feet in height by 
seventy-three in width; the doors are of massive Corinthian 
brass, covered on both sides, as are also the jambs and lintels, 
with plates of gold and silver, sometimes plain, sometimes 
in fretted work, or raised into figures in low or in high re- 
lief. On either side of the doorway is a tower, seventy- 
three feet high, adorned with columns twenty-one feet in 
circumference. On the northern and southern sides of this 
cloister are eight other gates, of less magnitude, but covered 
in a similar manner, as are also their jams and lintels, with 
plates of gold and silver; and strengthened also like the for- 
mer, with towers and massive columns. 

Passing through this, we are once more in an open court 
paved with marble, and rising by steps towards the central 
point. The eastern side of this court is allotted to the wor- 
ship of the Jewish women, while that on the north and south 
is divided off for the men. At the inner edge of this court 
is again another wall; it is of marble, only a few feet in 
height, and is richly ornamented with sculpture ; it separates 
the court of the Jewish worshippers from the inmost court 
of all, the court of the Priests. 





* Acts iii. 2. 
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And there, at the eastern side of this inmost court, in 
the open air, at the apex of this stupendous Pyramidal struc- 
ture, canopied only by the heavens, stands the Altar of 
Burnt Sacrifice. It is a colossal structure, being twenty- 
seven feet in height and ninety-one feet on each of its sides. 
The ascent is by an inclined plane on the south. And just 
beyond it, is the Temple. This looks also to the eastward, 
and as we attempt to gaze upon it in this bright morning 
sun, now darting its rays across the Mount of Olives, our 
dazzled eyes turn away, pained by the glorious sight. It 
presents a front one hundred and eighty-two feet long and 
of an equal height, a// of which is covered with thick plates 
of gold. What a magnificent spectacle! What a grand 
termination to this stupendous structure, towering upwards 
from the deep valley towards the clouds. Cast your eye 
downwards, and let it range over the immense masses of 
chiselled rocks, wrought into regular shape, enriched with 
architectural device, and piled on each other till the senses 
are pained in endeavoring to take in the collossal fabric of 
more than seven hundred feet in height; glance at the huge 
mouldings into which the wall swells at its termination ; 
mark the high colonnades of pure showy marble, that are 
ranged along the edge of this mighty structure ; see within 
this the marble tesselated pavement, ascending by flights of 
steps, and encircling the mountain ; and then again another 
range of light marble porticos sweeping quite around ; 
mark the pavement, again ascending by unbroken flights 
of marble steps ; and here, at length, crowning the whole 
magnificent work, is the gorgeous Temple, its front one 
hundred and eighty-two feet high, decked with elaborate 
architectural embellishments, and covered with massive 
gold. 

And “the Lord is in his Holy Temple, let all the earth 
keep silence before Him.” 

Yes, in this gorgeous edifice, raised to such a stupen- 
dous height, wrapped in a splendor that the eye can scarce- 
ly look upon; deep within the edifice in a spot of mysterious 


darkness and solitude, is shadowed forth the presence of 
Jehovah; and this Temple belongs not to Jerusalem, but to 
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awful, and should be used with reverence, hath blessed this 
spot with his peculiar presence; and it is meet that man 
should look upon it with deep and solemn feeling. “How 
amiable,” said the Psalmist, when far distant, “how amiable 
are thy tabernacles,O Lord of Hosts. My soul longeth, yea, 
even fainteth, for the courts of the Lord; my heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God. For a day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand. I had rather be a door-keeper in 
the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness.” 
x * * * 

The whole mass, the foundation walls, the porticoes, the 
Temple, are indeed a wonderful structure; and with the 
sacred and solemn associations connected with them, form 
an object of surpassing interest and grandeur. 

And now look down again upon the city and upon the 
fair region stretching all around. The ground on which 
Jerusalem is built, assists greatly, as you perceive, in giving 
it architectural effect. Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes, Memphis, 
those cities of ancient renown, were built on level plains, and 
with all their riches and greatness were in most parts tame 
and monotonous; but here the picturesque is added to great- 
ness and splendor; the walls and towers overhang deep 
precipices; the lofty palaces are brought into stronger relief 
by their situations; each portion of the city, by harmony or 
by contrast, adds a charm to every other; and the Temple, 
like another sun chained to the dizzy heights of Moriah, 
sheds an effulgence over all. 

Gaze now around. What a frame-work is there for the 
city of Jerusalem! See the villages, embosomed in gardens 
of deep verdure, sprinkled thickly over all the plains, which 
ascending as they retire from the city, expose every object 
to our view. Here the houses stand in thick clusters, there 
they straggle along amid the overhanging trees; and the 
whole immense extent of country seems only a continuation 
of the city in a more cheerful form. And this Mount of 
Olives, what a beautiful object it must be when viewed from 
the city. Its graceful slopes, its gardens, its deep shade, its 
white cottages, its villas, where the wealthy love to retire, 
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half exposed, half concealed, by the dense verdure ; its 
groves and public walks; what an admirable picture they 
form; and alongside of the stupendous and glittering pyra- 
mid of Mount Moriah, each by contrast gives new beauties 
and new charms to the other. Where in all the world shall 
we find a scene equal to this ? 

And now glance your eye along these roads that come 
winding over the hills by which Jerusalem is encircled. See ! 
The whole country seems awakened into an intensity of life 
and animation. Jt is the Passover. Far off as the eye can 
reach, the great highways and the narrow paths are covered 
with masses of living beings, thousands upon thousands pour- 
ing onwards, and still sueceeded by other thousands, till it 
seems as if the whole habitable globe was sending its inha- 
bitants and its tribute to this sacred city. And it does. Here 
are “ Parthians and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts 
of Lybia about Greece, and strangers of Rome, and Cretes, 
and Arabians,” in their various costumes, and speaking their 
various tongues. The number that assembles here on this 
occasion is about three millions. They come, some purely, 
from religious feeling, some also for commerce; for the oc- 
casion is seized by dwellers in far distant countries for the 
interchange of commodities. As they approach the city, 
however, a common feeling takes possession of all of them, 
delight, reverence, awe, wonder, admiration. As they gain 
the summits of the distant hills, and catch a view of the 
Temple, they burst into shouts of joy, they prostrate them- 
selves upon the ground, they break out into hymns of praise, 
The air seems burdened by the noises that unceasingly as- 
cend; one while they are like the roar of the ocean; at 
another, they rise, and sink, and swell upward again into 
lofty strains of wonder and thanksgiving ; the earth trembles 
under the moving to and fro of there countless multitudes. 
See—still they come, thousands and yet still countless thou- 
sands pressing onward towards the city. The eye is wearied 
with beholding them ; the senses are pained and overwhelmed. 

And now the sounds abate and sink into a deep but con- 
tinuous murmur. They are preparing for the Paschal 
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sacrifice. The multitudes are divided into companies of 
from ten to twenty, and each company, by a deputy appoint- 
ed for that purpose, is to offer in the courts of the temple a 
lamb without blemish or spot; the bluod is to be sprinkled 
at the foot of the great altar, and the fat is to be cast upon 
it for a burnt offering. There will be 250,000 of these 
sacrifices. 

See! the courts of the Temple, the flat roofs of the co- 
lonnades, are covered by the dense throngs; the walls and 
towers of the city, the terraces of the lofty dwellings of Je- 
rusalem, are crowded by the multitudes; and the ascending 
plains around, and the slopes of the Mount of Olives, are all 
animated ; it is an ocean of living beings. 

And now they are silent all. Soon you will perceive a 
great cloud of smoke roll up from the altar and envelope 
the Temple, and then you will hear their hymns. There it 
is! and how astounding! the millions of voices that ascend 
seem to burst the very y Seong ; the mountain shakes under 
the strange concussion ! 


“ Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! 
O praise God in his holiness, 
Praise him in the firmament of his power. 
Praise him for his mighty acts, 
Praise him for his excellent greatness. 


Praise him in the sound of the trumpet, 
Praise him upon the lute and harp. 
Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord !” 


* * * % 


* How amiable are thy Tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts. 
I was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the house of the Lord. 


Our feet stand joyfully within thy gates, O Jerusalem ; 


Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper 
that love thee. 


Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces, 

For my brethren and companions’ sake, I will wish thee prosperity, 
Because of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good. 
Hallelujah! The Lord shall reign for ever and ever! Hallelujah !”’ 


* * * >. 
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City of Jerusalem! art thou then to be a heap of ruins ? 
Land of glory! art thou then to be a desolation? Temple 
of the living God, to which exceeding beauty and wonderful 
associations draw our hearts, art thou then to be laid in the 
dust, till not one stone shall be left upon another? It is 


even so. 
The voices of the worshippers are suddenly hushed, for 


upon yon distant hills, to the northward, is the glitter of 
armor; and see, the heights are now all covered witha 


dense array of the legions of Rome. Their leader comes 


here to reconnoitre, and from this mountain looks down upon 


the glorious city. 


* Tt must be— 
And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin’s merciless ploughshare must pass o’cr, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive: crowned hill we stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet Peace. 
How boldly doth it front us! how majestically ! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill-side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line on line, 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and sumptuous palaces, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
Here towers of war, that frown in massy strength, 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve. 
And as our clouds of battle, dust, and smoke, 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturbed and lone serenity, 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles! 
The very sun, as though he worshipped there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs! 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery sculptured capital 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 
By Hercules! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to mercy.’ 

Mitman. 


It is a wonderful city, wonderful in its origin, in its his- 
tory, in its present character; strange events, too, have been 
foretelling its doom, and terrible is to be its downfall. 
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A flaming sword was seen night after night, for the 
space of a year, suspended over the city ; the inhabitants 
crowded to the Temple, they offered sacrifices, but still that 
bloody sword was over them; the timid buried themselves 
in their chambers and wept; the gay tried to forget it in 
debauch, but still it hang above the city, and the hearts of 
the stoutest at length quailed before it. It has lately disap- 
peared, but they do not know whether to consider this as an 
omen for good or for evil. 

Also the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, which requires 
twenty men to move it, one night, though secured by heavy 
bolts, opened of its own accord, as if to show that the spirits 
which had been keeping guard in the Temple were leaving it. 

Also one night at Pentecost, as the priests were going to 
their duties in the inner court of the Temple, they felt a 
quaking of the earth, and then, as they stood to recover from 
their dread, they heard a whispering noise as of a multitude 
of people, saying, “Let us go hence.” 

Even now, as we have been silting here, a lonely and 
mournful, but loud voice, has been repeating in the lanes and 
in the high streets of the city, “Wo, wo to Jerusalem !” 
And for four years, by day and in the deep stillness of night, 
that melancholy cry has been unceasingly heard denouncing 
wo to the affrighted and cowcring inhabitants. A_ plain 
countryman came up to the Feast of Tabernacles four years 
ago while the country was prosperous and at peace ; and 
while engaged in the duties of this occasion became suddenly 
a changed man, and before the multitudes cried aloud, “A 
voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the 
four winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the Holy House, 
a voice against the bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice 
against this whole people!” A dead weight of fear has 
ever since lain upon the spirits of the inhabitants, crushing 
the timid, and oppressing even the boldest. They have tried 
by every means to stop his mournful cry; they have beaten 
him till his bones were laid bare, but he made no supplication 
and shed no tears; they have carried him before the rulers, 
but he has not been awed to silence, nor to their queries and 
threats has he made any reply; he has associated with no 
one, but in the crowded city has made himself a solitary and 
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a lonely man; he has not complained when ill treated and 
abused from day to day; he has not thanked those who gave 
him food; to each he has replied only by his usual exclama- 
tion of, wo to the city ; the channels of all feeling, except a 
deep and dreadful horror, seem to have been frozen up. He 
rests but little; something within him hath murdered sleep. 
At midnight, when all nature is hushed in death-like repose, 
from amid the deep darkness his mournful voice is heard ; 
and the mother starts and draws her infant to her breast, 
and the sentry on his spot trembles at the prolonged and me- 
lancholy cry, “ Wo, wo, wo to Jerusalem !” 
* * ¥ * 

That wo hath been poured out upon the unhappy city— 
and eleven hundred thousand persons perished during the 
siege, by famine, pestilence, or by human violence, while 
ninety-seven thousand, at its close, were carried captive 
into distant lands.* 

* * * * 

I did not accompany the party back to the ship, having 
received permission to remain till a second company should 
conclude their visit. Mr. M—— our sailing-master, who 
was ill of a fever, and unable to ride, was also left behind ; 
and as the fever began to increase rapidly upon him, we 
accepted Mr. Nicholayson’s invitation, and had him placed 
in more comfortable quarters at the Missionary house. But 
Mr. Nicholayson was now himself becoming seriously ill. 
His health had been for some time feeble ; and recent ex- 
posure to the sun, and fatigue, had brought on sickness. 
It was now evident that a violent fever was burning in his 
veins. There was no nurse in the house, and I removed 
also from the convent to this hospital, for such Mr. N——’s 
dwelling had now literally become. 

I shall not soon forget the night that followed these 
changes, a night of the deepest anxiety and distress. In 
the lower part of the house was a little girl, daughter of the 
Armenian patriarch of Beirout, put here to board, sick 
with the opthalmia ; two servants were also ill of fevers, and 
was just recover- 





unable to help themselves; Mrs, N. 


* See Jos. de Bel. lib. vi. cap. v. 3. Ibid. cap. ix. §3; and for 
the prodigies, see also Tacitus, Hist. lib. ca. p. xiii. 
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ing from a long sickness, and durst not expose herself to 
fatigue. In one corner of the room with me was Mr. M ’ 
restless, and in a burning heat, and on an adjoining bed 
was stretched Mr. N , now in ahigh fever, and quite deli- 
rious. For the others we could find some medicines tolerably 
appropriate, but the case of the last gentleman baffled our 
judgment, and there was not a physician to be had in the 
place. It was sad to be compelled to sit and listen to his 
ravings, and to see the disease hourly taking stronger hold 
upon him, and know not what to do. The ruling passion 
of his life was still prevailing, even in his wildest fancies ; 
and his language was about the mission and its friends, or 
else he was disputing ‘with the Jewish Rabbis, and quoting 
Hebrew from their voluminous authors. Thus wore the 
night away, a long and distressing night; and the day 
brought no relief, for we had the grief to see our friend sink- 
ing fast under his fiery disease. The fever left him towards 
evening, but as weak as an infant, and now particularly 
needing assistance which we knew not how to give ; for the 
disease appeared to be of a complicated nature, and the 
little medicine which we ventured to administer, had done 
harm rather than good. If I could picture that missionary 
family as I saw it there, the scene would, I think, be a refu- 
tation of the charges of those who seem to think that mis- 
sionaries go abroad for selfish and unworthy purposes. 
They had just passed through times of alarm and distress, 
such as persons seldom, and in our homes are never, called 
to witness ; a city for days rocked and shattered by earth- 
quakes, till the affrighted inhabitants knew not where to fly, 
and then plundered by fierce and lawless men. Their house 
had been pierced with cannon balls, and they were com- 
pelled to fly from one place to another for shelter; one of 
their company, whose health had been too feeble for these 
rude shocks, they had carried to the tomb, and had buried 
her beside another martyr in the same cause of missions.* 
In the house were now six invalids, some very ill, and one, 
the head of the family, apparently at the point of death; 








* Dr. Dalton from England. 
76 
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nor was there a physician to be any where found.—And the 
grave which we expected to dig for him was soon after 
this, dug for another of the mission family, Dr. Dodge, 
whom we met on the way as we were returning to Jaffa. 
Yet they keep their ground, undismayed by dangers and 
death; suflering discomforts with cheerfulness; patient 
amid rebuffs, and with a zeal that tries, even in subjects of 
disappointment, to find new sources of hope, and that “ faint- 
eth not, neither is weary.” Nine months after this, as our 
ship was lying in Gibraltar bay, I heard that Mrs. Nichol- 
ayson was on board an English brig that, after suffering 
severely in a storm, had just come in and anchored; and pro- 
curing a boat, I went within speaking distance, for the brig 
Was in quarantine, and we were not permitted to go on board. 
She was then taking her little children to England for the 
purpose of putting them to school, and amongst society less 
hurtful to youthful minds than that of the east; and after 
thus leaving them, was to return to her far distant and now 
childless home. If in all this is not a picture of self-denial, 
and patient endurance, and Christian boldness, and painful 
sacrifice, I do not know what is; and yet it is only a plain 
statement of facts. In our ships we are apt to complain of 
discomforts ; and yet we have plenty of medicines, and good 
surgical attendance, food such as we are accustomed to at 
home, and society and abundance of comforts of every 
kind ; and yet it seems a hard case to be three years from 
home; and now I speak of ships in particular, because 
their inmates know what it is to be a long time from one’s 
native land. But suppose it were for life; anda life sepa- 
rated from the comforts to which we have been accustom- 
ed, shut out in a great measure from intelligent society ; a 
life of drudgery too, offering knowledge to those who care 
not for it; simplifying its nature, and bringing it to the 
capacities of all, and yet exciting little interest, and perhaps a 
sneer! Is this a life to be sought for, for the sake of worldly 
considerations? I think not. ‘There is only one way in 
which we can reconcile it even with common sense; and 


that is, by supposing that missionaries are sincere ; that they 
love their work; that the promises of the gospel, and the 
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cheering influences of heavenly grace, support them; and 
that they look to eternity for their exceeding great reward. 
And when we look at them in this point of view, how en- 
gazing is their work, and how Godlike the errand on which 
they are gone? And it was a truly noble act in that church 
which I now love doubly to call my own—the Episcopal 
church,—when, at the last General Convention, its clerical 
and lay deputies from all parts of the country unanimously 
resolved that the whole Episcopal church be hereafter a 
Missionary Society; and declared that the cause of missions 
is the cause of religion, and a love for missions an essen- 
tial part of the Christian character. 

As regards the missionaries themselves, I do not know 
any class of men that presents, as a body, a more respect- 
able array of talent, or intelligence than this; and if any 
one should be disposed to doubt the fact, the proof is very 
easily to be found. He has only to take their reports to 
their several socicties, their letters and published addresses 
to the public, and when he has read them, I will challenge him 
to produce from any other class of men, productions so uni- 
formly correct in style, so free from puerilities, and so abun- 
dant in useful facts and valuable sentiments. In geography 
and statistics, in mineralogy, in geology, and in various 
other matters of science, they have furnished us with a mass 
of most valuable information from all parts of the world ; 
their observations are minute, and generally very correct ; 
and if the world were to receive no other benefit than the 
knowledge which their papers have scattered among our 
community, it would be recompensed for the money bestow- 
ed upon them. Ido not wish to write their panegyric, but 
to defend them from charges which I have often heard 
brought against them; and the defence isa simple statement 
of facts which are before the public, and to which any man 
who chooses may have access. 

The night of the 21st passed away like the preceding 
one, a long night, and one of great anxiety ; life seemed to 
be hanging by so brittle a thread, that the least shock 
appeared capable of breaking it. I stole now and then from 
the sick man’s couch, and looked out upon the city, bathed 
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in moonlight, and hushed in the deepest repose. How 
quiet! how tranquil! Could this be the Jerusalem where, 
in a short time, 1,100,000 had perished amid the horrors of 
war! 

The view from my window took in the Mount of Olives, 
the dark wall-like range beyond overhanging the Dead Sea, 
the mosque of Omar, the church of Mount Calvary, and a 
large portion of the city; and offered subjects for solemn 
and useful contemplation. 

Could we have the history of all nations written by 
men to whom God had condescended to unfold the reasons 
for his acts, would it—would it not—appear like those of 
the Jews? Should we not find what we call man’s doings 
very often the doings of God; and man only the agent, a 
free agent, and yet, by the mysterious combination of His 
Omnipotence with our freedom, man only an agent in work- 
ing great events; and those events acts of reward or retri- 
bution from Heaven on kingdoms for their observance or 
neglect of His commandments ! 

Over yon mountain David passed, dethroned, expelled, 
a fugitive from his own son; attended only by a small 
train of attached but desponding friends. If we knew not 
the cause of this, it might have been passed as thousands of 
such acts pass in history, leading us to as little useful reflec- 
tion; but we are informed why it was; and these thousand 
other acis in history, are they not retributive too? And 
wil not the same apply to nations? And, could we see 
into Heaven’s councils, should we not find what appears to 
be the entangled web of national events all plain and sim- 
ple—a few simple and general rules, as in the works of 
nature, pervading and governing the whole? And would 
not the first of these be that the fear of God and respect for 
his commandments are the only source of national happi- 
ness and national stability ’ 


. * * * 


The 25th was fixed upon for our departure, and at two 
o'clock in the morning our cavalcade was formed without 
the gates, and we began to move forward towards the ship. 
As we passed on, I turned often to take another look at the 
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city, whose white domes and minarets were still visible 
above the serrated walls, and were now shining with silvery 
lustre in the quiet moonlight. 

Farewell then, Jerusalem, city of marvels; wonderful, 
awful, enthroned in the hearts of men, making a part of 
the very soul and life-blood of thy people. City of God! 
when shalt thou revive again? Terrible bas been thy fall; 
Wo upon wo was poured out upon thee; thou art stricken 
to the dust ; and yet in thy humiliation, in the very depths 
of abasement, thou still art great! Thou drawest to thee 
pilgrims of three religions, whose empires stretch east and 
west till they meet again in the opposite confines of our 
globe; they come to thee to worship, they come to thee to 
die! In lands far distant and of recent birth, we are taught 
to lisp thy name in our childhood; thy scenes and thy his- 
tory mingle in our earliest dreams; and in the moments 
when we most need comfort, our thoughts turn towards 
thee ! 

Mount Calvary! the atmosphere does not more closely 
invest our globe, and enter into and support our systems, 
than does the comfort that flows from thy bloody cross en- 
circle, and penetrate, and support our souls. Without it 
we gasp and perish. Mysterious! that to such a bloody 
scene we should have to resort for consolation. Wonderful 
religion, that teaches us that by the deep and awful humili- 
ation of God we are elevated to glory ; and, after leading 
us amid creation, and showing us that He is wise and pow- 
erful, takes us here and at the foot of the cross shows that 
He is also of boundless goodness. 

Saviour, who hast ransomed us, be thou enthroned in our 
hearts! We descend the winding pathway, and the city of 
our redemption is shut from our sight: help us to enter the 
New Jerusalem, and to come to that Zion where is ever- 
lasting gladness, and from which sorrow and sighing for- 
ever flee away ! 
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MISCELLANY. 


REMARKS. ON THE SALUBRITY OF THE CLI- 
MATE OF PENSACOLA. 


Extracted from a communication of Dr. Isaac Hulse, Hospital Sur- 
geon, to the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, accompanied by Thermom- 


etrical Tables illustrative of the subject. 


Tue city of Pensacola is situated in Lat. N. 30° 28’ 
Long. W. 87° 22’. The Hospital is about seven miles dis- 
tant in a southwesterly direction. 

“In changing a cold, or a temperate climate for a hot one, 
several important organs of the body must necessarily ex- 
perience great changes as to function. Among those which 
are the most interested are the skin, the liver, and the lungs. 
The elevation of temperature usually causes an increased 
action and secretion of the former, and consequently dimin- 
ishes the activity of the circulation and secretion in the 
latter. The establishment of an equilibrium between these 
organs with healthy action, constitutes what is understood 
by acclimating, during the progress of which, invalids and 
others frequently fall victims. 

The climate of this place holds a medium position be- 
tween a hot and cold one, and, with many of the advan- 
tages and few of the disadvantages of both, it forms the 
beau ideal of the medical authors. It may be visited with 
confidence by a valetudinarian of the North, without the 
necessity of undergoing a seasoning, and without the risk of 
experiencing any serious inconvenience by the change. 

Its winter, without any severity, is sufficiently cold to 


restore the elasticity of fibre which may have been impair- 
ed by the long summer. Its summer though warm is ever 
tempered by fresh breezes from the sea. The humidity 
which is always observable during the southerly winds, is 
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favorable to many diseases, among which may be partic- 
ularly named, Homoptysis, Tubercular Phthisis, Bronchi- 
tis, Asthma, and Chronic Rheumatism. 

The diseases to which the climate is less favorable on 
account of its humidity and temperature are Dyspeptic af- 
fections, Hypocondriasis, and Chronic Diarrhea and Dys- 
entery when connected with liver derangement. The heat 
of the climate, however, in these diseases, is frequently more 
than counterbalanced by sea bathing, when the situation of 
the patient is such as to allow him the enjoyment of this 
luxury. 

I have in more than one instance known Rheumatism 
to be cured by a removal to this climate without medical 
treatment. From the geographical situation of Pensacola, 
and the geological character of the adjacent country, it will 
be readily conceived that no northerly wind can be attended 
with great moisture, travelling as it must over a sandy soil, 
and no south wind can be a cold one coming as it does from 
an inter-tropical region. Hence when there is great atmos- 
pheric humidity, it is at a temperature so high that in its ap- 
plication to the body its effect is to excite gently the func- 
tions of the skin and diminish those of the lungs. 

The northeast winds however, are moist, but in a far 
less degree than they are in most parts of the Atlantic 
States. 

In winter the changes of temperature are sometimes 
very great and sudden. They depend on a change of wind 
from South to North; but the cold rarely continues more 
than two or three days, during which time the invalid can 
easily protect himself by remaining in close quarters and 
increasing his clothing. 

A table is subjoined to show the number of days in each 
year on which the mercury in the thermometer has fallen 
as low as the freezing point. A table is also given to show 
how many during the winter the mercury rises as highas 60°, 
These tables embrace a period of six years, and are abstracts 
of a journal kept, with a trifling interruption, by the steward 
of this Hospital, who is remarkable for his exactness, and 
who in registering the meteorological phenomena three 
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times a day had no object to subserve but that of doing his 
duty. Appended to this report is also a table still more ex- 
tended for the same period as above, and it is submitted with 
them as being illustrative, as far as statements of the kind 
can be, of the character of the climate in which the observa- 


tions were made.” 
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CHRONOMETERS. 


The British Government allows a premium annually 
of £5,000 to the manufacturers of the best Chronometers 
on a trial of twelve months. This valuable instrument has 
attained the highest state of perfection. At a recent award 
of premiums, several were found to have erred in their ratio 
only 65, 68, and 79 hundredths of a second in twelve months. 
The Ist, 2d, and 3d premiums were awarded to these three. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS, 


In conformity to the order received from the Secretary 
of the Marine Department, I hereby give notice that from 
the night of the 12th of the present month, the Light House 
on Cape Frio commenced showing a light, which is obscured 
every two minutes by an eclipse or intervention of equal 
duration instead of a permanent light as announced on the 
third of October of last year. This light is visible in clear 
weather at the distance of 41 maritime miles. 


(Signed) H. L. Niemeyer Betiocarpo. 
Major of the Ist Engineer Corps. 
Cape Frio Light House, 13th July, 1836. 





LETTER FROM EDMUND BLUNT, ESQ. TO CAPT. PERRY. 


Brooxiyn, September 3, 1836. 
Dear Sir, 

Enclosed are the observations made in May last for the 
solar eclipse. Two chronometers were selected, which 
had nearly the same rate, one of which was kept stationary 
for the purpose of comparison; from the difference you will 
perceive but little variation in either of their rates. 

The telescope used was a five feet Dollond, belonging 
to the collection of instruments selected by Mr. Hassler for 
the U. S. Coast Survey. 

The day was remarkably fine for observing, and the sun’s 
image well defined, without any tremulous motion: I do 
not think I ever saw, so distinctly, a contact. 

Shortly before the ending of the eclipse, passed Mid- 
shipman T. J. Page took another telescope to observe the 
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last contact, noting the time by another chronometer, and on 
comparing results the difference was five-tenths of a second- 
Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Epmunp Bunt. 


M. C. Perry, Esq. U. S. Navy. 





OBSERVATIONS FOR THE SOLAR ECLIPSE 
oF 1836, 


May 14th. ©’s transit. Chronometer Hardy. 


m. 5. m. 8. h. m. s nm. 8 m s. 
© 53.10,5 53. 37,5 11. 54. 05 54, 32,5 54, 59,5 
© 57. 14 56. 46,5 11. 56. 19,7 55. 52 55. 25 











Sum 24,5 24 23. 50. 24,7 24,5 24,5 
Mean 23. 50. 24,44 
Transit per chronometer 11. 55, 12,22 
Equat. 3. 56,25 
11. 59. 08,47 
Hardy slow 51,53 

May 15th. ©’s transit. Chronometer Hardy. 


© 53.115 53.39 11.54.065 54.34 55.01 
© 57.149 56.48 11.56.20,7 55.533 55. 26 
Sum 26,4 27 * 23. 50. 27,2 27,3 27 
Mean 22. 50. 26,98 
Transit per chronometer 11. 55. 13,49 
Equat. 3. 55,9 
11. 59. 09,39 
Hardy slow 50,61 


May 15th. A. Aurige (capella) © Chronometer Hardy. 











h. m. s. 
Transit per Chronometer (mean) 1. 29. 42. 
Time of transit 1. 30. 32,87 


Chronometer slow 50,07 
Lat. 40° 41’ 51” N. Long. 74° 00’ W. 


m. s 


Ss 


First contact 
Last ditto 


Duration 


a . h. 
10,5 + 588 = 7.10. 
9.40.5 + 50,7 = 9. 40. 


. 30. 30 30. 
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Comparison of chronometers. 


h. m. 5. 
May 13th. Diff. 4.57. 49,5 
14th ” 50 
15th a 49,9 before the first contact. 
‘~ “ 50,3 after the eclipse. 
os - 50 at 9" 50" Pp. Mm. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The U. S. squadron in the Mediterranean, consisting 
of the Frigates Constitution and Potomac, Sloop John 
Adams and Schooner Shark were at Corfu in August to 
proceed thence to the Levant. 

The U. 8. Frigate Brandywine, Com. Wadsworth, and 
Schooner Boxer, Lieut. Commandant H. R. Page, were 
at Callao on the 14th of June. 

The U. 8S. Sloop Erie, Com. Renshaw sailed from 
Rio de Janeiro for Monte Video on the 12th of July. 

The U. S. Brig Dolphin, Lieut. Commandant Mc 
Kenney, sailed from New-York, on the 6th of October 
for the coast of Africa. 

The Frigate Constellation, Sloop Concord and Schoon- 
er Grampus, of the U. S. squadron in the West Indies 
were at Pensacola on the 3d of October, and the Sloops 
Vandalia, St. Louis, Natchez and Boston cruising on the 
coasts of Florida and Mexico. 


RECENT ORDERS. 


Captains. John Gallagher to the command of the 
North-Carolina, 74. 

Lieutenants. F. Varnum to the Receiving Ship at 
New-York, and T. A. Dornin to the command of a ship 
lately launched at Philadelphia, designed for the exploring 
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expedition to the South Seas. W. S. Ogden, to the U. S. 
Brig Dolphin. I. P. Wilson, Navy Yard, Pensacola. R. 
B. Hitchcock, Depot of Nautical Instruments at Washing- 
ton. H. K. Thatcher and I. T. Gerry, Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton, and W. B. Lyne, Receiving Ship, Norfolk. 

Pursers. J. A. Bates ordered on the exploring expedi- 
tion. B. J. Cahoone to the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. 
H., and E. T. Dunn to the frigate Macedonian. 

Surgeons. William Swift to the North-Carolina 74, as 
fleet surgeon of the U. S. Squadron in the Pacific, and 
William Fink to the Naval Hospital at New-York. 

Passed Midshipmen. H. C. Flagg to the Schooner 
Experiment on the coast survey. J. J. Almy and J. H. 
Strong, to the Receiving Ship at New-York, and John 
Rodgers to be acting master of the Brig Dolphin. 

Assistant Surgeon. J. C. Palmer, on the exploring ex- 
pedition. 

Boatswains. W. Black, Carpenter, W. N. Laighton, 
and Sailmaker, S. V. Hawkins on the exploring expedi- 
tion. 

Gunners. T. Barry to the Navy Yard, Washington, 
and A. Curtis, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 


RESIGNATION. 


In September, Midshipman Auzee. 


MARRIAGES. 


At New-York, on the Ist of September, Augustus A. 
Adee, Surgeon in the U. S. Navy, to Aurelia Kinnaird, 
daughter of David Graham, Esq. 

At Charlestown, Mass., Lieut. A. E. Dowesik of the 
U. S. Navy, to Martha, daughter of Richard Devins, 
Esq. 
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DEATHS. 


At sea, on board the U. S. Ship Boston, on the 25th of 
August, Passed Midshipman Joseph R. Brown, of the U. 
S. Navy. 

At Annapolis, on the 19th of September, aged two 
years and four months, Theodorick Bland, son of Captain 
Isaac Mayo, of the U. S. Navy. 

At Philadelphia, on the 23d of September, Mrs. Ann 
Kennedy, wife of Robert Kennedy, Esq. Naval Storekeeper. 

On the 26th of September, at Myrtle Grove, the seat 
of his father, the Hon. Robert H. Goldsborough, near 
Easton, Maryland, Charles H. Goldsborough, late acting 
purser of the U. 8S. Ship Peacock. 

At Newport, R. L, on the 29th of September, in the 
eightieth year of his age, Capt. John Cahoone, Senior 
Captain of the Revenue Cutter service. 

At New-York, on the 9th of October, Passed Mid- 
shipman arry Percy T. Wood, of the U.S. Navy. 

At Bordentown, N. J., on the 15th of October, Harriet, 
wife of Capt. Edward R. Me Call, of the U. S. Navy. 

At Gosport, Va. on the 12th of October, Mary Doug- 
las, daughter of A. Mc D. Jackson, Esq., purser in the 


U. S. Navy. 
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APPENDIX. 


Extract from the President’s Message of Dec. 8, 1835, in refer- 
ence to the Navy. 


Tue Report from the Secretary of the Navy, showing the 
condition of that branch of the public service, is recommended to 
your special attention. It appears from it that our naval force at 
present in commission, with all the activity which can be given to 
it, is inadequate to the protection of our rapidly increasing com- 
merce. This consideration, and the more general one which re- 
gards this arm of the national defence as our best security against 
foreign aggressions, strongly urge the continuance of the measures 
which promote its gradual enlargement, and a speedy increase of 
the force which has been heretofore employed abroad and at home. 
You will perceive from the estimates which appear in the Report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, that the expenditures necessary to 
this increase of its force, though of considerable amount, are small 
compared with the benefits which they will secure to the country. 

As a means of strengthening this national arm, I also recom- 
mend to your particular attention the propriety of the suggestion 
which attracted the consideration of Congress at its last session, 
respecting the enlistment of boys at a suitable age in the service. 
In this manner a nursery of skilful and able-bodied seamen can be 
established, which will be of the greatest importance. Next to the 
capacity to put afloat and arm the requisite number of ships, is the 
possession of the means to man them efficiently ; and nothing 
seems better calculated to aid this object than the measure pro- 
posed. As an auxiliary to the advantages derived from our ex- 
tensive commercial marine, it would furnish us with a resource 
ample enough for all the exigencies which can be anticipated. 
Considering the state of our resources, it cannot be doubted, that 
whatever provision the liberality and wisdom of Congress may 
now adopt, with a view to the perfect organization of this branch 
of our service, will meet the approbation of all classes of our 


citizens. 
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REPORT 


OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Navy Department, Dec. 5, 1835. 


To the President of the United States : 

Sir—In presenting for your consideration the condition of 
our Navy for the past year, it affords me great satisfaction to state, 
that all the available means for its improvement have been suc- 
cessfully applied, and that its operations in protecting our com- 
merce, although inadequate to the exigencies of that great and 
growing interest, have been highly honorable to the officers serv- 
ing on our Naval stations at home and abroad. 

Since my Report of the 29th November, 1834, the ship of the 
line, North Carolina, has been thoroughly repaired in her hull, has 
been lately taken out of dock, and may be fitted for sea in eighty 
days. 

The repairs of the ship of the line, Independence, now in dock 
at Boston, have been commenced, and are progressing with great 
despatch. ‘The frigates Constitution and Constellation have been 
equipped and sent tosea. The frigate United States has been 
prepared, and is ready for the reception of a crew. The hull of 
the frigate Columbia, at Washington, has been so nearly com- 
pleted under the law for the gradual improvement of the Navy, 
that she may be launched in the course of this month. The sloops 
of war, Peacock and Vandalia, have been equipped and sent to sea. 
The sloop of war, Warren, is taking in her crew, and will sail in 
a few days. The sloops of war, Concord and Boston, have been 
prepared, and are ready for the reception of their crews; and the 
Lexington will be equally prepared in a few weeks. 

The repairs of the sloops of war, Falmouth and Natchez, and 
of the schooner Grampus, have been recently commenced, and it 
is believed that in a few wecks they may be ready for the recep- 


tion of their crews. 
The building of a store-ship, authorized by a law of the 30th 
of June, 1884, has been commenced at Philadelphia, and a steam 
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vessel has been commenced at New-York, but will not be ready 
for service until some time in the summer of 1836. 

The ships of the line, Alabama, Vermont, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New-York, and the frigates Santee, Cumberland, Sa- 
bine, Savannah, Raritan, and St. Lawrence, are on the stocks, 
well protected from the weather, and as nearly completed as it is 
proper they should be, until it is determined to launch them. 

For a more detailed statement of the condition of those ves- 
sels, as well as that of the ships of the line, Franklin, Washington, 
Columbus, and Ohio, and their means of repair, I beg leave to 
refer to a report of the Commissioners of the Navy Board, here- 
with submitted, marked K ; and for the amount of timber, iron, 
and other materials procured for the gradual improvement of the 
Navy, I refer to their report, marked L. 

The ship of the line Delaware, the frigate Potomac, the sloop 
John Adams, and the schooner Shark, have been employed in the 
Mediterranean during the last year. The frigate Constitution 
sailed for that station on the 19th of August last from New-York. 
The frigate United States returned from the Mediterranean on the 
10th of December last. The Delaware is ordered to the United 
States, and is daily expected. 

On the West India station, the sloops of war, Vandalia, St. 
Louis, and Falmouth, and the schooners Grampus and Experi- 
ment, have been employed. The Vandalia, after undergoing con- 
siderable repairs, sailed from Norfolk on the 14th of January last, 
to resume her station in the West Indies. The Falmouth returned 
from that station on the Ist of August last, and is now at Norfolk ; 
the schooner Experiment, also returned from that station in April 
last, and has been employed on the survey of the coast. The 
Grampus returned to Norfolk on the 23d of September last, is un- 
dergoing repairs, and will soon resume her station in the West 
India squadron. ‘The frigate Constellation sailed for the West 
Indies on the 8th of October last from Norfolk. 

The sloops of war, Natchez, Erie, and Ontario, and the 
schooner Enterprise, composed the squadron on the Brazil station. 
The Natchez has lately returned to the United States, having ar- 
rived at New-York on the 3d of October. The schooner Enter- 
prise has been detached from that station, and ordered on a cruise 
to the East Indies ; she sailed in company with the sloop Peacock, 
from Rio, on the 12th of July last, the Peacock having sailed from 
New-York for that station on the 23d of April. In June last, the 
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Ontario was ordered to the coast of Africa, with instructions to 
visit the island of St. Thomas, Bassa Cove, Cape Palmas, and 
Mesurado. 

The vessels which have been employed in the Pacific, are, 
the frigate Brandywine, sloops Fairfield and Vincennes, and the 
schooners Dolphin and Boxer. The Vincennes has been ordered 
home by the way of the East Indies, and the Fairfield has lately 
arrived at Norfolk. 

The events of the last year furnish much additional evidence 
that our Naval force in commission is not adequate to the protec- 
tion of our rapidly increasing commerce. The frequent insurrec- 
tions and revolutions ia the governments of South America and 
of Mexico, endanger our merchant vessels upon the Atlantic as well 
as Pacific Ocean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, and even upon our 





own coast. 

Influenced by a knowledge of these circumstances, and in ac- 
cordance with your suggestions, I have asked and obtained from 
the Board of Navy Commissioners, an estimate of the increased 
annual expense of adding two frigates, three sloops of war, and 
four steam vessels to our force now in commission, to be employed 
upon foreign stations, as well as upon our own coast. 

By their report it appears, that such an addition to our vessels 
in commission would require annually an appropriation of four hun- 
dred and seventy-eight thousand dollars; but as not more than one 
steam vessel can be finished in the next year, the appropriation 
wanted for 1836 for this purpose need not exceed four hundred 
and thirty-four thousand dollars. The sum is small compared 
with the benefits that may be fairly calculated to result from its 
expenditure in affording protection to our commerce, independently 
of the advantage to the efficiency and discipline of our Navy, by 
calling into active service a large number of officers now unem. 





ployed. 

A large portion of the entire expenditure for the additional 
force proposed, must be incurred, even if it should not be called 
into service. 

The vessels necessary for such increase of force, (except the 
steam vessels,) will, if not so employed, remain at our wharves, 
affording no benefit to the country, and suffering more from decay 
than they would do if at sea; and a large portion of the officers 
necessary for their command, although earnestly asking for ser- 
vice, will remain on shore, receiving pay, but performing no duty ; 
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adding nothing to their professional skill, but losing their habits of 
discipline, which can only be preserved by constant exercise. 

Should the proposed increase of force be sanctioned by Con- 
gress, we shall have in commission, in the year 1836, one ship of 
the line, six frigatas, fourteen sloops of war, five schooners, and 
one steam vessel, with an addition of three steam vessels in suc- 
ceeding years, as soon as the same can be prepared, the estimated 
expense of which appears by the report of the commissioners, 
marked D 1. 

Appropriations for the gradual improvement of our Navy 
Yards, are next in importance to the like appropriations for the 
gradual improvement of our Navy. The necessity of more ample 
means for protecting our shipping, as well as the immense amount 
of public property in the different yards, must be apparent to every 
one who is acquainted with the subject ; and the expediency of in. 
creasing the facilities for constructing and repairing our ships is 
not less apparent. Moderate appropriations, in addition to those 
that are usual, for three or four years, would accomplish these im- 
portant objects. In accordance with this view of the subject, I 
submit a letter of the Board of Navy Commissioners, marked No. 
2, together with an estimate, marked E 1, of the probable cost of 
the proposed improvements, which amounts to three millions five 
hundred thousand dollars, including that of the Dry Dock at New- 
York, amounting to nine hundred thousand dollars. 

A national foundry, for the purpose of casting cannon, shot, and 
shells, as well for the Army as the Navy, was a subject of discus. 
sion before the two Houses of Congress at their late session, but 
was postponed in consequence of the shortness of the session, and 
the pressure of more urgent business. No doubt can be enter- 
tained of the importance of such an establishment, when we con- 
sider the great improvements made in the fabrication of small arms 
at the different armories of the United States. 

In our future wars, especially on the ocean, we must rely much 
upon the excellence of our cannon. ‘The bursting of a single gun 
may cause, as it ofien has done, the loss of a battle. The disasters 
from this cause, that occurred during the revolutionary, as well as 
the late war, admonish us to guard against like disasters in future ; 
which, it is believed, may be avoided by the means proposed. 

It is only by a long series of experiments, and those attended 
with great expense, that we can hope to discover the best materia 
for making cannon which our country affords, and the art of fabri 
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cating them with the most perfect accuracy and efficiency. Be- 
lieving that such discoveries and improvements are attainable, and 
that they would be highly important in the Army, and still more 
so in the Navy, 1 must be permitted to express a hope that the 
subject will be revived at the approaching session of Congress, and 
that a plan of a national foundry will be adopted. 

The importance of rearing a body of seamen, by enlisting into 
the service of our Navy, boys over the age of thirteen and under 
the age of eighteen, until they should arrive at the age of twenty- 
one years, has already attracted the attention of Congress. At the 
last session a bill for this purpose was introduced into the Senate. 
Every year the importance of this measure becomes more appa- 
rent. Able seamen are much wanted, while there are boys enough 
in our cities, leading lives of idleness and vice, for want of employ- 
ment, who, if thus enlisted, under judicious regulations, would, in a 
few years, afford us a sufficient corps of able seamen to man our 
Navy, and, in the mean time, render services to their country 
worth their pay. 

The compensation to be given by the late pay bill, to professors 
of mathematics, is such as to command the services of those who 
are every way competent to perform the duties of this station. A 
regulation is adopted to appoint none to this station who shall not 
receive a certificate of competency, after submitting to a rigid ex- 
amination by scientific gentlemen who shall be appointed for that 
purpose. ‘This will be of great advantage to the young officers of 
the Navy; and if a large portion of them should be called into 
active service, by employing an additional naval force for the pro- 
tection of our commerce, they will be enabled to perfect themselves 
in seamanship, the most important part of their education, and 
which can be acquired only at sea; but to make them accom. 
plished officers, something more is required than can probably be 
derived from those sources. A knowledge of military tactics, of 
engineering, and drawing, is deemed indispensable in the educa- 
tion of an officer of the army, and which ought to be deemed 
equally so in the education of a naval officer. So much of che- 
mistry, mineralogy, geology, and natural history, as is taught at 
the Military Academy, although not absolutely essential to the 
military or naval officer, yet is decidedly more important to the 
latter than to the former. 

If provision should be made for the admission of a class of one 
hundred midshipmen at a time at the Academy at West Point, to 
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pursue such studies as should be prescribed by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and to be succeeded at the end of one or two years by ano- 
ther class, all, in their turn, might receive the advantage of this 
course of studies, highly necessary to their education as accom- 
plished officers of the Navy, and at a small expense ; as the mid- 
shipmen, while at the Academy, would receive no more pay than 
if attending the schools at the Navy Yards, or if waiting orders. 

A national observatory, although not immediately necessary to 
the defence of our country, is remotely so; and, considered with 
reference to the bearing it would have upon our Navy, our com- 
merce, and scientific pursuits, it assumes an importance worthy 
the consideration of Congress. 

It is hardly to be doubted that we shall, at some future period, 
make such an establishment, and I will venture to express an opi- 
nion, that no time can be more propitious for such an undertaking 
than the present. It would not be attended with any great expense. 
It is necessary now to employ an officer of science to keep our 
maps and charts, to regulate our chronometers, and to preserve all 
mathematical and philosophical instruments required for the naval 
service, and buildings are necessary for these purposes. 

These duties would properly devolve upon the superintendent 
of an observatory, and the buildings necessary to such an establish- 
ment would be amply sufficient for the preservation of our maps, 
charts, and instruments. 

Under the act concerning naval peusions and the navy pension 
fund, eighteen invalid pensions have been granted since my last 
Report, making the number on the roll three hundred and five, 
and the annual amount required to pay them, $24,944 ; and forty- 
one widows’ pensions have been granted, making the number on 
the roll one hundred and fifty, and the annual amount necessary to 
pay them, $32,594. 

The annual charge, therefore, according to the present roll, 
will amount to $57,538. 

It is not probable that all on the list will claim; but as the 
death of a pensioner is not officially known except when the ac- 
count is settled by his or her representative, the number is made 
out from the rolls in this department. Some have not claimed for 
two, three, four, and five years; but as they are not known to be 
dead, their names are still continued on the rolls. The receipts 
and expenditures, on account of the fund, to the 30th September 

2 
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last, will be seen in the statement marked M, and the amount and 
description of stocks belonging to the fund, in the statement 
marked M 1. 

Under the act of the 19th June, 1834, respecting pensions 
chargeable to the privateer pension fund, since my last report, six 
widows have received five years’ pension each, amounting to 
$2,400; more than five years having elapsed since the date to 
which they were last paid. Two invalid pensions have also been 
granted, making the number on the roll thirty-six, and the annual 
amount required to pay them $3,184. 

The account of stock, and of receipts and expenditures, will be 
seen in statement N. 

The condition of the navy hospital fund, including receipts and 
expenditures, will appear in statement O. The annual receipts 
are much greater than the disbursements ; and, as they will pro- 
bably continue to be greater for several years, [ respectfully repeat 
the suggestion in my last Report, that authority be given to vest 
the surplus in some well secured stock for the benefit of the fund. 

Under the act of the 30th of June, 1834, the widows of all offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines, who have died in the naval service 
since the first day of January, 1824, or who may die in said ser- 
vice, by reason of disease contracted, or of casualties by drowning 
or otherwise, or of injuries received while in the line of duty, are 
entitled to pensions equal to half the amount of the pay to which 
their husbands respectively were entitled at the time of their 
deaths. 

The act of the 3d of March last, “ to regulate the pay of the 
Navy of the United States,” and which increased the pay of many 
officers, is silent as to pensions. A difficulty arises in ascertaining 
the proper amount of pension to be allowed to widows of naval 
officers whose pay has been increased by this act. The-pay of a 
captain in command of a squadron was increased to four thousand 
dollars a year ; when on other duty, to three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ; and when off duty, to two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. A corresponding increase of pay is made to other officers, 

In the case of a captain dying when in command of a squadron 
on a foreign station, a question arises whether his widow should 
receive a pension to the amount of six hundred dollars a year, to 
which she would have been entitled if this act had not passed ; or 
whether she shall receive the half of the amount of pay to which 
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her husband was entitled at the time of his death, as a captain 
commanding a squadron, as a captain on other duty, or as a cap- 
tain off duty. 

After much deliberation, it has been decided to allow a pension 
in such cases of $1,135 62 a year, being the half pay of a captain 
commanding a squadron, reduced by the amount of $1,728 75, 
equal to his allowance before this act. The salary of four thou- 
sand dollars a year to a captain in command of a squadron, is in 
lieu of former pay and emoluments. ‘Those emoluments, except- 
ing one ration a day, amounted to $1,728 75, which sum, deducted 
from $4,000, leaves $2,271 25, the half of which, $1,135 62, is 
considered as the proper amount of the widow’s annual pension. 

Questions on pensions more complicated than this, may arise 
under this act, especially in the case of the deaths of surgeons and 
assistant surgeons, whose grades of pay are more numerous than 
those of captains. 

The necessity of an explanatory act, to obviate these difficul- 
ties, is respectfully suggested. By the act of Congress of the 10th 
July, 1832, it is required that any surplus money belonging to the 
Navy pension fund shall be vested in the stock of the Bank of the 
United States. The amount so vested, is $619,000, and this depart- 
ment has no authority to make a different investment of money 
without the further action of Congress. 

Previously to the passing of the act of the 30th of June, 1834, 
for the better organization of the United States’ marine corps, 
double rations had been allowed to the commandant of that corps, 
and to the officers of the same, commanding at the Navy Yards at 
Portsmouth, Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Washington, Nor- 
folk, and Pensacola ; and to the senior marine officers in the squad- 
rons in the Mediterranean, the West Indies, the Brazilian coast, 
and the Pacific Ocean, all receiving the sanction of Congress by 
their appropriations. By this act, the officers of the marine corps 
are to receive the same pay, emoluments, and allowances as are 
given to officers of similar grades in the infantry of the Army. 

The act of the 16th of March, 1802, fixing the military peace 
establishment of the United States, authorizes allowances to the 
commanding officers of each separate post, of such additional num- 
ber of rations as the President of the United States shall from time 
to time direct. 

These provisions of this last act were continued by an act of 
the 3d of March, 1815, fixing the military peace establishment. 
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The paymaster of the marine corps made payments for double 
rations to officers heretofore receiving the same, from the Ist of 
July to the 30th of September, 1834; but the accounting officers 
of the Treasury did not think proper to allow the same, inasmuch 
as the commands of these officers had never been designated as 
separate stations, agreeably to the rule prescribed for the Army. 
This is a case of difficulty which, it is respectfully suggested, re- 
quires the interposition of Congress. 

Being still of the opinion expressed in my last Report, that the 
public interests would be promoted by having the marine barracks 
placed without the Navy Yards, to which they are attached, as 
early as may be practicable, estimates are submitted for purchasing 
sites and erecting barracks at places where they are deemed most 
necessary. 

In performance of my duty, under the act of the 8d of March 
last, authorizing the construction of a Dry Dock for the naval ser- 
vice in the harbor of New-York, or its adjacent waters, I proceeded, 
in May last, to the city of New-York, where I was met by an able 
engineer, Loami Baldwin, Esq., whom I had previously engaged to 
make the soundings and other examinations necessary to a proper 
selection of a suitable site. After a long and laborious examina. 
tion, Mr. Baldwin made his Report, which has been submitted to 
your consideration, by which it appears that the proposed Dry 
Dock may be advantageously constructed in the Navy Yard at 
Brooklyn. A selection of this place, for this purpose, is recom. 
mended by the consideration, that the land, occupied as the Navy 
Yard, belongs to the United States, and that the public buildings 
upon it, which are of great value, cannot be abandoned without 
serious loss. 

One difficulty presented itself, which created some delay in 
making this selection; a building for the purpose of distilling tur- 
pentine, had been erected so near to the Navy Yard, as greatly to 
endanger the public property ; other buildings for similar purpo- 
ses, or for purposes equally dangerous, might be erected near the 
yard, if not prevented by some act of legislation. I am happy to 
state that the Common Council of Brooklyn, when the case was 
laid before them, promptly passed an ordinance, which, it is be- 
lieved, will effectually secure the property in the Navy Yard from 
the danger of this nuisance, and all similar ones; and it cannot be 
doubted that the Common Council of Brooklyn will grant all rea- 
sonable protection and accommodation to this Navy Yard, and 
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that the State of New-York will protect and promote the interests 
of the same by any legislative acts that may be found to be neces- 
sary and proper. 

I shall therefore proceed, under your direction, with as much 
despatch as present and future appropriations will permit, to cause 
the Dry Dock, thus authorized by law, to be constructed in the 
Navy Yard at Brooklyn. 

Under the act of the 30th June, 1834, “ authorizing the Secre- 
ary of the Navy to make experiments for the safety of the steam 
engine,” and appropriating $5,000 for that purpose, many pro- 
posed improvements have been submitted for the purpose of being 
tested by experiments. Some of these were so easily tested by 
those having steam engines in operation, that the aid of Govern- 
ment was not needed. Others were attended with greater difficulty, 
and could not be tested without the expense of constructing boilers 
and other machinery for the purpose. These proposed improve- 
ments have not been such as, in my opinion, to warrant a large 
expenditure of money, and no experiments have been made upon 
them. Such experiments, however, would have been made, if they 
could have been so made without the expense of constructing en- 
gines. 

The act seemed particularly to require that the steam engine 
devised by Benjamin Phillips, of Philadelphia, should be examined 
and tested, and that Mr. Phillips should be employed in making the 
experiments. Mr. Phillips was, therefore, employed to construct a 
model engine, with boilers and other machinery, which he deemed 
necessary for the purpose of testing his improvements, which he 
brought to this District, where he remained several weeks, making 
his experiments before many members of the two Houses of Con. 
gress, before the officers of the different departments, and others. 

I attended very carefully to these experiments, but have not 
been able to perceive in them any improvement increasing the 
safety of the steam engine. 

The money paid for Mr. Phillips’ machinery, preparations, and 
experiments, amounts to $519 75; the residue of the appropriation 
remains unexpended. 

The fourth Report of Mr. Hassler, superintendent of the coast 
survey, upon the operations performed in that work, between the 
months of May and December, 1835, together with his detailed 
estimate of the appropriations required for the same for the next 
year, are herewith submitted, marked T. 
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Much work appears to have been done on the secondary trian- 
gulations, on the topographical operations, and by the sounding 
parties. That more has not been done in the primary triangula- 
tions, is explained in the Report. 

Of the appropriations heretofore made for this survey, there 
remained, on the Ist day of this month, an unexpended balance of 
$8,823. 

The duties of the sounding parties are performed by the officers 
and seamen of the Navy, and the chief part of the expense is 
charged to the Navy appropriations. As, however, there are some 
expenses which cannot be charged to these appropriations, they 
must necessarily be charged to the appropriations for the coast 
survey. In September, 1834, the schooner Jersey, not wanted for 
any purposes of the Navy, was purchased for the sounding party 
under the command of Lieut. Gedney. ‘The price of this vessel, 
($3,350,) therefore, could not be charged to the naval appropria- 
tions; it was properly charged to the appropriation for the coast 
survey. For the same reason, the boats, equipments, and other 
expenses for the schooner, amounting to $1,888 60, were charged 
to the same appropriation, as was also the charge for extra pay to 
the officers, amounting to $650, in all, for the year 1834, to 
$5,888 60. 

During the present season the expense of this schooner, charge- 
able to the coast survey, has amounted to $1,399, making the 
whole expense of this schooner, for the years 1834 and 1835, 
chargeable to the coast survey, amount to $7,287 60. 

It is not probable that the expense of this schooner, chargeable 
to the coast survey appropriation, will, for the next year, exceed 
$1,500. 

The schooner Experiment, employed by the sounding party, 
under Lieut. Blake, belongs to the Navy. The coast survey ap- 
propriation has, therefore, been charged only for equipments, which 
were not necessary for the purposes of the Navy. These, with 
other expenses attending the operations of the sounding party on 
board this schooner, from the Ist of July last, when she was sent 
upon the survey, to the 30th of September last, amounted to 
$2,517 73. 

As most of the equipments of these schooners will last for seve- 
ral years, with but little expense for repairs and supply of articles 
which may be lost by accident, it is believed that the expense of 
both schooners, and the sounding parties on board of them, for 
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the next year, chargeable to the coast survey, will not exceed 
$4,000. 

It will be seen that this differs widely from the statement of 
Mr. Hassler, which may be explained by the circumstance, that 
he did not derive his information from the books of the Treasury 
Department. 

By astatement hereunto annexed, marked P, it appears that, of 
the appropriations heretofore made for the suppression of the slave 
trade, there remains in the Treasury a balance of $13,489 55. 

In my last Report, I took the liberty of stating that some of the 
clerks in my department did not receive salaries proportioned to 
their services, or adequate to the decent support of themselves and 
families ; and I respectfully solicited that the salaries, particularly 
of the chief clerk of the Navy Board, the warrant clerk, and the 
clerk keeping the register of correspondence of this department, 
whose duties are arduous, requiring both talent and experience, 
should be increased, so that the first might receive $1,700 per 
annum, and the others, $1,400 each. I repeat the solicitation, 
from a thorough conviction that their faithful services fully merit 
this increase of compensation. 

The superintendent of the southwest executive building receives 
but $250 per annum for his services, which, it is believed, is a 
compensation too small to command the services of one competent 
to perform the duties of the station. The sergeants, acting as 
clerks to the commandant and staff officers of the marine corps, 
are paid at the rate of less than $700 a year for all their services, 
which, it is respectfully suggested, is not an adequate compensation. 

The necessary references, and papers, and documents, con- 
nected with this Report, will be found in a schedule hereunto 





annexed. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


MAHLON DICKERSON. 
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Navy Commissioners’ Estimate For 1836. 


There will be required for the Navy, during the y 


addition to the balances that may remain on hand, on 
of January, 1836 : 


ear 1836, in 
the first day 





Amount of esti- 
mate for 1836. 


Amount appro- 


priated for 1835. 





Ist. For the pay of commission, warrant, 
and petty officers, and of seamen, 

2d. For pay of superintendents, naval con- 
structors, and al] the civil establish- 
ment at the several yards, 

3d. For provisions, , 

4th. For the repairs of vessels in ‘ordinary, 
and the repairs and wear and tear of 


1,974,538 91 


68,340 00 
590,000 00 




















vessels in commission, 950,000 00 
5th. For medicines and surgical instra- 
ments, hospital stores, and other ex- 

penses, on account of the sick, 40,000 00 
6th. For the improvements and necessary 

repairs of Navy Yards, viz: 

Portsmouth, N. H. $67,000) 
Boston, 199,575, 
New-York, 84,300 
Philadelphia, 11,750 
Washington, 37,500 
Norfolk, 167,000 
Pensacola, 64,000 

631,125 00 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, 50,000 00 


7th. 


8th. Enumerated contingencies, $295,000 OO 





4,599,003 91 


1,858,737 16 
450,000 00 


974,000 00 


40,000 00 


344,115 00 
15,000 00 
$295,000 00 


3,976,852 16 





ESTIMATE of the amount of pay that will be necessary for the year 


1836, for the following vessels in commission, viz : 


one ship of the 





line, five frigates of the first class, and one frigate of the second class, 
fourteen sloops of war of the first class, five schooners, and one steam 
vessel, being part of the first item of the general estimate. 


Five commanders of squadrons, $ 20,000 00 
One ship of the line, 152,455 25 
Five frigates, Ist class, at $88, 905 25, 444,526 25 
One frigate, 2d class, 72,951 91 
Fourteen sloops of war, Ist clase, at 244, 02: 3 2, 616,325 50 
Five schooners, at $18,103 25, 90,516 25 

7 ; 26,091 25 


One steam vessel, 


$1,41,422,366 41 
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GENERAL ESTIMATE of the expenses of the Marine corps for 
the year 1836. 
There will be required for the support of the Marine corps, during the 


year 1836, in addition to the balances which may remain on hand on the 
Ist of January, 1836, the sum of $488,856 19. 





Dollars. Dollars. 





PAYMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


1 


nD 


t. For the pay of the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates, 
and subsistence of the officers of the 
Marine corps, . ‘ ; ; ; ‘ - |1638,077 25 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
2d. For provisions for the non-commissioned 


officers, musicians, and privates, serv- 
ing on shore, servants and washer- 


women, . : ; ‘ A . | 33,517 72 
3d. For clothing, . : é ‘ ‘ 38,655 00 
4th. For fuel, ‘ 14,589 00 


Sth. For repair of barracks near Portsmouth, 
N. H., and for repairs at the other sta- 
tions, ‘ 8,900 00 
6th. For the purchase of sites and erection of 
barracks near Charlestown, New-York, 
Norfolk, and Pensacola, ‘ P . |200,000 00 
7th. For transportation of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and 





privates, and expenses of recruiting, . | 6,000 00 
8th. For medicines, hospital stores, surgical 
instruments, and pay of matron, . : 4,139 29 


9th. For military stores, pay of armorers, 
keeping arms in repair, drums, fifes, 
flags, accoutrements, and ordnance 








stores, : ‘ ; : 2,000 00 

10th. Enumerated contingencies, : i 17,977 93 
325,778 94 
Total amount, : F ; : . (488,856 19 








Notr.—The excess of this estimate, over the appropriations for 
1835, arises principally from the sum of $200,000 proposed for the pur- 
chase of sites and erection of barracks. 

3 
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STATEMENT showing the names, distribution, and condition 
of the vessels in ordinary. 


At Porrsmoutu, N. H. 


Concord, sloop of war, nearly ready for sea. 
Lexington, sloop of war, repairs nearly completed. 


Ar CHARLEsTown, Mass. 


Columbus, ship of the line, requires large repairs 
Independence, ship of the line, under repair. 
Boston, sloop of war, nearly ready for sea. 


At Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Washington, ship of the line, requires very large repairs 

Franklin, ship of the line, requires very large repairs. 

Ohio, ship of the line, requires large repairs ; few of her equip- 
ments have ever been provided. 

United States, frigate, nearly ready for sea. 

Hudson, frigate, considered unfit for sea service. 

Natchez, sloop of war, recently arrived, supposed to require 
considerable repairs. 


At PHILADELPHIA. 


Warren, sloop of war, nearly ready for sea. 
Cyane, sloop of war, condemned as unfit for service. 
Sea Gull, an old steam vessel, decayed, and unfit for sea service. 


Ar Gosport, Va. 


North-Carolina, ship of the line, under repair. 
Guerriere, frigate, requires very large repairs, or to be rebuilt. 


Java, frigate, unfit for sea service. 
Falmouth, sloop of war, requires large repairs. 
(rrampus, schooner, requires large repairs. 
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STATEMENT of the vessels building at the different Navy Yards. 
Those building under the laws for the gradual increase of the 
Navy, are distributed as follows : 
Portsmoutnu, N. H. 
One ship of the line, one frigate. 
Ar CHar.testown, Mass 
Two ships of the line, one frigate. 
At Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Two frigates, one steam vessel. 
At PHILADELPHIA. 
One ship of the line, one frigate. 
At WasHINGTON. 
One frigate. 
At Gosport. 
One ship of the line, one frigate. 


All these vessels are under cover, and generally in good order, 
with the exception of their keels, keelsons, and deadwoods, of which 
some have been found to be defective. 

There is building at Norfolk a frigate, under the authority of 
the act of Congress, of July 10, 1832, to replace the Macedonian ; 
she has a roof over her, and is in a state of perfect preservation. 


STATEMENT of the measures which have been taken to carry 
into effect the law for the gradual increase of the Navy, approved 
April 29, 1816, and March 3, 1821. 


The ships of the line, Columbus, North-Carolina, and Dele- 
ware, have been built and in service for several years. 

The ship of the line, Ohio, was launched in May, 1820, but 
has never been equipped, nor has her hull been completed. She 
now requires repairs. 
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The frigates Brandywine and Potomac, have been completed, 
and employed for several years. 

Five ships of the line and seven frigates remain upon the 
stocks, all under tight houses. They are generally sound, and in 
good condition, with the exception of the keels, keelsons, and dead- 
woods, of which some have become defective, and will require to 
be replaced. The ships are all, however, so far advanced, that it 
is believed they can be completed and equipped by the time that 
crews could be collected for them. 

A steam vessel has been recently commenced, under this ap- 
propriation, at the Navy Yard, at Brooklyn, and such arrange- 
ments made as the present state of the appropriation will justify. 
The amount in the Treasury on the Ist of October, 1835, was but 
$156,261, and asa part of this must necessarily be devoted to 
the completion of the frigate Columbia, which has been directed to 
be launched, some farther provision will be necessary to complete 
the steam vessel. This may be made by a direct appropriation, 
or, if admissible, by the transfer of materials purchased for “ gra- 
dua] increase,” but which are not now wanted for that appropria- 
tion, to “ repairs,” for which they are required, and by transferring 
their value from the appropriation for “ repairs,” to the appropria- 
tion for “ gradual increase.” 

Besides the articles which might be thus transferred with ad- 
vantage, there are others, to a large amount, in the different Navy 
Yards, that can be advantageously preserved for this special ap- 
propriation, to which they belong. 

The distribution of the ships building has been shown. 

It may be proper to remark, that additional appropriations will 
be necessary before these vessels can be completed, as was more 
fully stated in a recent communication from the Board. 


STATEMENT of the measures which have been adopted to carry 
into effect the laws for the gradual improvement of the Navy, 
approved 3d March, 1827, and 2d March, 1833. 


The live oak frames for four ships of the line, for seven fri- 
gates, and for four sloops of war, complete, have been delivered ; 


the greater part of the frames of a frigate and sloop of war have 
also been delivered at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, New-Hamp- 
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shire ; and part of the frame of a sloop of war at the Navy Yard, 
at Washington. 

The complete frames are distributed as follows : 

At the Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass., for two ships of the 
line, for two frigates, and for one sloop of war. 

At the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, New-York, for one frigate. 

At the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, for two frigates and one sloop 
of war. 

At the Navy Yard, Washington, for one frigate and one sloop 
of war. 

At the Navy Yard, Gosport, Virginia, for two ships of the line, 
one frigate, and one sloop of war. 

Contracts have been entered into, and have been, in part, exe- 
cuted, for the white oak and yellow pine timber, and for the copper 
and iron necessary to complete the hulls of these vessels, and for 
their masts and spars. 

Dry Docks at Charlestown, Massachusetts, and at Gosport, Vir- 
ginia, have been built from this appropriation, and other expenses 
incurred, under the provisions of the law, for buildings to preserve 
the materials, for receiving and storing them, and for the purchase, 
selection, preservation, and improvement of lands for the cultiva- 
tion of live oak trees. 
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U. S. SHIPS IN COMMISSION, 


With Lists, respectively, of the Officers attached to each Vessel. 


SQUADRON IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Delaware 74. 


Commodore, Dan]. T. Patterson. Capt. John B. Nicolson. Lieuts. 
Thos. W. Wyman, A. E. Downes, W. F. Lynch, John H. Marshall, A. 
H. Foot, J. J. Boyle, Robert B. Hitchcock. Surgeon, Wm. Turk. 
Assistant do. Robert M. Baltzer, Lewis Wolfley, N. C. Barrabino. 
Purser, Francis A. Thornton. Chaplain, George Jones. Acting Mas- 
ter, Wm. S. Young. Second do. Overton Carr. Passed Midshipmen, 
Simon B. Bissell, James M. Lockhart, Robert E. Johnson, Ferdinand 
Piper. Midshipmen, Charles Auzé, J. F. Armstrong, George Colvoco- 
ressis,' Henry Eld, Jr., Charles R. Howard, Wm. E. Le Roy, Richard 
L. Love, Peter U. Murphey, John S. Neville, Carlisle P. Patterson, Fer- 
dinand Pepin, James Riddle, Jr., John B. Randolph, Samuel Smith, 
Wm. B. Renshaw, Richard M. Tillotson, Richard Wainwright, Max- 
well Woodhull, Wm. A. Wayne. Boatswain, Thomas Ring. Gunner, 
Asa Curtis. Carpenter, John Green. Sail Maker, James Davis. Ma- 
rine Officers. —Capt. John Harris. 1st Lieut. Wm. E. Stark. 2d Lieut. 
Wm. Lang. 

This ship is on her way to the United States, and daily expected. 


Frigate Constitution. 


Commodore, J. D. Elliott. Lieuts. Wm. Boerum, George F. Pear- 
son, Frederick A. Neville, John Colhoun, James M. Watson. Fleet 
Surgeon, Thomas J. Boyd. Assistant Surgeons, Robert Woodworth, 
Victor L. Godon. Purser, John A. Hambleton. Passed Midshipmen, 
Henry A. Steele, (Acting Master,) Henry Darcantel, (2d do. do.) Per- 
cival Drayton, B. W. Hunter, Wm. T. Muse, Charles Steedman, Wm. 
S. Ringold, J. W. Revere, Edw’d Middleton, Montgomery Lewis, Cha’s 
C. Barton, James W. Cooke. Midshipmen, George W. Randolph, 
George T. Sinclair, Charles Hunter, Wm. Bonckendorff, Francis S. 
Haggerty, John N. Maffitt, Charles E. Fleming, Edward C. Anderson, 
Eugene E. Rodgers, A. H. Jenkins. Boatswain, Robert Whittaker. 
Gunner, Thomas Ryley. Sail Maker, N. C. L’Hommedieu. Carpen- 
fer, Francis Sagee. Marine Officer.—1st Lieut. Jos. L. C. Hardy. 
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Frigate Potomac. 


Captain, 1, J. Nicholson. Lieuts. Jos. B. Hull, I. Crowninshield, R. 
A. Jones, Henry Pinkney, R. W. Jones. Surgeon, Robert J. Dodd. 
Assistant do. Hugh Morson, Robert T. Barry. Purser, Garret R. 
Barry. Passed Mid. Lewis G. Keith, (Acting Master,) John C. Car- 
ter, (2d do.) George Minor, Wm. C. Griffin, B. M. Dove, J. B. Mar- 
chand, A. M. Pennock, H. C. Flagg. Midshipmen, T. M. Brasher, 
Wm. Reynolds, A. H. Wells, John W. Bryce, James M. Bankhead, 
Wm. H. Macomb, R. 8. Wey, R. M. Rowland, Isaac S. K. You, Jo- 
seph N. Barney, Matthew C. Perry, Eugene Boyle, Jesse E. Duncan. 
Acting Boatswain, Theo. Fernald, Jr. Gunner, Wm. B. Brown. Car- 
penter, Wm. L. Shuttleworth. Sail Maker, Wm. Ward. Marine Off- 
cers.—Capt. Ward Marston. Lieut. Jabez C. Rich. 


Sloop John Adams. 


Mast. Commandant, Silas H. Stringham. Lieuts. Wm. H. Gardner, 
Cadwallader Ringgold, Isaac 8S. Sterrett, C. W. Chauncey, and John A. 
Davis. Surgeon, B. R. Tinslar. Passed & Assist. do. Lewis B. Hun- 
ter. Purser, D. M’F. Thornton. Passed Mid’n, J. M. Gilliss, Wm. S. 
Young, Overton Carr, James M. Lockert, James E. Brown. Midship- 
men, Wm. S. Smith, Johnston B. Carter, Simon F. Blunt, M. C. Ma- 
rine, John J. Guthrie. Boatswain, (not known.) Gunner, David Tag- 
gart. Carpenter, (not known.) Sail Maker, (not known.) 


Schooner Shark. 


Lieut. Commanding, Ebenezer Ridgeway. Lieuts. A. A. Harwood, 
Benjamin J. Totten, Thomas W. Brent. Passed Assistant Surgeon, 
Daniel Egbert. Passed Mid’n, Charles Heywood, (Acting Master.) 
Purser, Daingerfield Fauntleroy. Passed Mid’n, H. P. T. Wood, Wm. 
S. Ringgold. Midshipmen, Frederick A. Bacon, Henry P. Robertson, 
Charles Wager. Gunner, Alexander Russell. Sail Maker, George 
Thomas. 


SQuaDRON IN THE West INpIEs. 


Frigate Constellation. 


Commodore, A. J. Dallas. Lieuts. Edmund Byrne, John L. Ball, 
Grey Skipwith, Stephen Johnston, Gurden C. Ashton, Charles H. A. 
H. Kennedy. George M. Bache. Fleet Surgeon, Leonard Osborne. 
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Assistant Surgeons, Samuel C. Lawrason, Wm. W. Valk. Purser, 
John de Bree. Passed Mid’n, Raphl. Semmes, Jr. (Acting Master,) 
Wm. Chandler, John F. Borden, James K. Bowie, Roger Perry. Mid- 
shipmen, John W. Taylor, Samuel A. Turner, Stephen Dodd, Lewis C. 
Sartori, W. Pope, Wm. B. Whiting, James M. Frailey, John O. Wilson, 
A.S. Baldwin, John W. D. Ford, John S. Booth, E. T. Shubrick, Ja’s 
A. Doyle, Wm. B. Beverley, Wm. May, James H. Strong, Parry W. 
Humphreys, William S. Williamson, Francis P. Hoban, Richard H. 
Lowndes, George Wickham. Capi’s Clerk, Jacob Martin, Jr. Boat- 
swain, Charles Matthews. Acting Gunner, Samuel G. City. Acting 
Carpenter, John O. Butler. Sail Maker, Benjamin Crow. Lieut. of 
Marines, Nathaniel S. Waldron. 





Sloop St. Louis. 


Master Commandant, Lawrence Rousseau. Lieuls. Henry H. Bell, 
Wm. M’Blair. Surgeon, Samuel W. Ruff. Assistant do. George W. 
Peete. Purser, Francis W. Stockton. Passed Mid’n, Samuel Swart- 
wout, (Acting Master,) Richard Forrest. Midshipmen, Wm. M. E. 
Adams, James M’Cormick, George W. Harrison, Thaddeus K. Perlee, 
James H. H. Sanes, Wilson R. M’Kinney, Jennings F. Marrast, Benja- 
min S. Gantt, Wm. H. Adams. Capt’s Clerk, Wm. P. Moran. Boat- 
swain, Charles Woodland. Gunner, Charles Wade. Carpenter, Rich’d 
D. Berry. Sail Maker, Thomas J. Boyce. 


Sloop Vandalia. 


Mast. Commandant, Thomas T. Webb. Lieu/s. Wm. B. Lyne, E. 
T. Doughty. Surgeon, Wm. Plumstead. Assistant do. Charles A. 
Hassler. Purser, James Brooks. Passed Mid’n, Stephen C. Rowan, 
(Acting Master,) Wm. M. Walker. Midshipmen, Roger N. Stembel, 
Lafayette Maynard, E. A. Drake, L. E. Musson, Isaac N. Brown, M. 
C. Watkins, James W. E. Reid, Francis Alexander. Boatswain, John 
Mills. Gunner, John M. Green. Carpenter, Joseph Cox. Sail Maker, 
Madison Wheeden. 


Sloop Warren. 


Mast. Commandant, W. V. Taylor. Lieuts. Samuel F. Dupont, 
Fitzallen Deas, Ebenezer Farrand, Charles H. M’Blair, Samuel E. 
Munn. Surgeon, John F. Brooke. Passed Assist. do. Jones W. Plum- 
mer. Purser, A.J. Watson. Passed Mid’n, James F. Miller, (Acting 
Master,) Wm. S. Swann, Daniel B. Ridgeley. Midshipmen, Levi Lin- 
coln, Jr., Washington Reid, R. 8. Trapier, H. H. Lewis, John Mooney, 
P. C. Van Wyck, Benjamin F. B. Hunter, A. Murray, Edward Donald- 
son, John G. Todd. Boatswain, Wm. Waters. Gunner, Thomas Ro- 
binson. Carpenter, Wm. Patterson. Sail Maker, J. G. Gallagher. 
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SquADRON on THE Coast oF Brazit. 


Sleop Erie. 


Commodore, James Renshaw. Lieuts. John Pope, Henry Eagle, 
James H. Rowan. Passed Mid’n, Alfred Taylor, (Acting Lieutenant,) 
John R. Goldsborough, (Acting Master.) Fleet Surgeon, Charles Chase. 
Assistant Surgeon, Ninian Pinkney. Chaplain, Addison Searle. Com- 
modore’s Secretary, Alfred N. Fowler. Passed Mid’n, John R. Tucker. 
Midshipmen, Samuel J. Shipley, Francis Winslow, Henry A. Wise, 
George Wells, Nathan Barnes, John S. Warden. Boatswain, Edward 
Crocker. Gunner, William Phillips, (Acting.) Carpenter, David Mar- 
ples. Sail Maker, Nathaniel B. Reed. Lieutenant of Marines, J. 
Zeilin. 


Sloop Ontario. 


Master Commandant, Wm. D. Salter. Lieutenants, John West, 
Lawrence Pennington, Alexander H. Marbury. Passed Midshipman, 
Alexander Gibson, (Acting Master.) Surgeon, George W. Codwise. 
Assistant Surgeon, Daniel S. Green. Purser, Benjamin J. Cahoone. 
Midshipmen, Joseph P. Sanford, Robert Burts, Wm. M. Wallace, Ben- 
jamin F. Anderson, Reed Werden, Robert L. Browning, James C. Wil- 
liams. Boatswain, James Springer. Acting Gunner, John Martin. 
Carpenter, Alonzo Jones. Sail Maker, John Heckle. 


SQUADRON IN THE PaclIFic. 


Frigate Brandywine. 


Commodore, Alexander S. Wadsworth, Captain, David Deacon. 
Lieutenants, Wm. Inman, Henry Bruce, G. J. Van Brunt, Samuel F. 
Hazard, (Acting.) Fleet Surgeon, A. B. Cooke. Assistant Surgeon, 
J. F. Sickles. Purser, Joseph H. Terry. Passed Midshipmen, Robert 
Handy, (Acting Master,) Edward M. Yard, Wm. B. Ludlow, Luther 
Stoddard, John J. White. Midshipmen, Charles Robinson, John S. Pat- 
terson, Benjamin R. Nichols, Cornelius Vanalstine, Samuel Pearce, 

q 
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Francis Lowry, Joseph Norvell. Boatswain, John Ball, (Acting.) 
Gunner, Daniel James, (Acting.) Carpenter, Charles Boardman. 
Sail Maker, James R. Childs. Marine Officers —Caplain, Charles C. 
Tupper. Lieutenant, George W. Robbins. Captain’s Clerk, Thomas 
C. Ryall. 


Schooner Boer. 


Lieutenant Commanding, Hugh N. Page. Lieutenants, Charles H. 
Jackson, Peter Turner, H. M. Houston. Passed Assistant Surgeon, 
Thomas L. Smith. Passed Midshipmen, Cicero Price, A. W. Prevost. 
Midshipmen, Callender St. George Noland, Wm. L. Blanton. 


Sloop Viacennes 


Master Commandant, John H. Aulick. Lieutenants, John A. Carr, 
Theodore Bailey, Jr., Robert L. Browning, John S. Missroon, Joseph 
Lanman. Passed Midshipman, Samuel P, Lee, (Acting Lieutenant.) 
Surgeon, A. A. Adee. Assistant Surgeon, J. C. Palmer. Purser, Ed- 
ward T. Dunn. Second Lieut. of Marines, A. H. Gillepie. Passed 
Midshipman, Theodore P. Green, (Acting Master.) Midshipmen, Wm. 
A. Jones, A. G. Clary, Wm. A. Parker, John C. Henry, John Carroll, 
John Hall, George Butterfield, Hunn Gansevoort, James L. Hannegan, 
Washington Gwathney, James Biddle, C. R. P. Rodgers, James S. 
Ridgely. Boatswain, John Morris. Acting Carpenter, Henry P. Leslie. 
Gunner, Charles Cobb. Sail Maker, Henry Bacon. 

This vessel sailed from Payta for the United States, by way of India, 
the 29th July—all well. 


SQuADRON IN THE East INDIEs. 


Sloop Peacock. 


Commodore, Edward P. Kennedy. Lieutenants, C. K. Stribling, 
George N. Hollins, Wm. Green, Charles C. Turner, Murray Mason. 
Fleet Surgeon, Wm. S. W. Ruschenberger. Assistant Surgeon, Da- 
vid Harlan. Purser, (Acting,) Charles H. Goldsborough. Passed Mid- 
shipmen, Sylvanus Wm. Godon, (Acting Master,) John Weems, Wm. 
Rogers Taylor, Wm. Leigh, B.S. B. Darlington. Mids.ipmen, John 
Contee, George Wm. Chapman, Wm. 8S. Drayton, Charles Richardson, 
Edward S. Hunter, Samuel B. Lee, Louis M’Lane. Captain’s Clerk, 
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John C. Car. Boatswain, John Knight. Gunner, Archibald S. Lewis. 
Carpenter, (not known, the one who sailed in her having returned home 
sick.) Acting Sail Maker, James Ferguson. 





Schooner Enterprise. 


Lieutenant Commanding, A. S. Campbell. Lieutenant, Richard L. 
Page. Acting Lieutenant, John C. Sharpe. Assistant Surgeon, Wm. 
F. M’Clenahan. Passed Midshipman, Thomas R. Rootes, (Acting 
Master.) Acting Purser, R. R. Waldron. Passed Midshipman, Hen- 
drick Norvell. Midshipmen, James J. Forbes, Wm. R. Gardner, Wm. 
G. Benham, Henry Cadwalader. Captain’s Clerk, Holt Wilson. 
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JOSHUA SANDS, Lieutenant, 
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G. W. WALKER, Captain of Marines, 
JAMES ROWAN, Passed Mid’n. 
Committee of Nomination. 
JOHN S. NICHOLAS, Lieutenant, CHatrMan. 
Mr. SAMUEL HART, Constructor, 
J. L. C. HARDY, Lieutenant of Marines, 
C. 8S. BOGGS, Pass’d Midshipman. 
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B. S. MOELLER, Pass’d Midshipman. 
Library Committee. 
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T. J. MANNING, Lieutenant, 
C. HEYWOOD, Pass’d Midshipman, 
T. A. PARSONS, Assistant Surgeon. 


Draughtsman—Mr. SAMUEL M. POOK. 














CONSTITUTION, &c. 


WE, the officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, in order to pro- 
mote the diffusion of useful knowledge, to foster a spirit of harmony, 
and acommunity of interest in the service ; and to cement the links 
which unite us as professional brethren, have formed ourselves into 
a Society, to be denominated “Tue Uniren States Nava Ly- 
cEuM,” and do make and ordain, for our government, the following 
“ CONSTITUTION,” hereby pledging ourselves to the support 
and maintenance of the same. 


ARTICLE I. 

It shall consist of four classes of members, to wit :—Resident, 
absent, corresponding, and honorary. Resident members shall be 
such as dwell in the city of New-York, and its immediate vicinity ; 
absent members, those residing at a distance from New-York and 
its immediate neighbourhood ; corresponding members, those not 
belonging to the Navy or Marine Corps ; and honorary members 
such as may be entitled, by distinguished merit, to be admitted into 
the Society. The number of honorary members shali not exceed 
forty, nor shall corresponding members be taxed. 


ARTICLE Tl. 


All members shall be elected by ballot ; candidates for admis- 
sion shall be proposed in writing at least one meeting previous to 
being balloted for ; the affirmative votes of three-fourths of the 
members present shall be necessary to elect a candidate ; honorary 
or corresponding members, however, may be elected without pre- 
vious notice, provided that the ballot on such elections be unanimous. 


ARTICLE III. 


Members, qualified as resident or absent, who shall be present 
at any business meetings, shall be entitled to vote; but none but 
resident members shall be eligible to any office in the Society. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
No member who shall be in arrears for one year shall be enti- 


tled to vote, or be eligible to any office in the Society. 


ARTICLE V. 

The officers of the Society shall consist of the Commanding 
Officer of the New-York Navy Yard, who shall be President ex 
officio; two Vice-Presidents ; a Corresponding Secretary ; two 
Recording Secretaries ; a Treasurer ; five Curators; a Librarian, 
and Assistant Librarian ; who shall be chosen annually on the third 
Tuesday of February. There shall also be elected at every anni- 
versary meeting, the following Committees : a Committee of Cor- 
respondence consisting of five members ; a Committee of Nomina- 
tion, consisting of five members; a Finance Committee of three 
members ; a Library Committee of five members, and a Draughts- 
man to the Lyceum: which several Committees shall have the 
power of filling any vacancies that may happen in their comple- 


ment between the annual elections. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The executive business of the Lyceum shall be conducted by a 

“ Committee of Administration,’’ composed ex officio, of the Chair- 
men of the Standing Committees, in conjunction with the President, 
senior Vice-President, Corresponding Secretary, Librarian, and one 
of the Curators, to be selected by themselves ; which Committee 
shall have power to discharge the administrative and current busi- 
ness of the Society, under its supervision and the guidance of the 
laws: shall see that the laws are faithfully executed, and shall fur- 
nish, from time to time at the meetings of the Society, such informa- 
tion as may be required. Alloriginal resolutions shall, before being 
acted upon, be referred to the Committee of Administration, to be 
reported upon to the Society at its next stated meeting ; and if the 
report be unfavorable, the resolution shall not be considered unless 
directed by two-thirds of the members present. 

ARTICLE VII. 


The election of officers shall be by ballot, and the person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be declared duly elected. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Nine members at a stated meeting shall form a quorum, and 


thirteen at a special meeting. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
By-Laws, for the farther regulation of the Society, shall from 


time to time be made. 


ARTICLE X. 


No alteration shall be made in this Constitution, unless by a 
vote to that effect of three-fourths of the resident members, and 
upon the request in writing of one-third of the resident members, 
submitted at least one month previous to any vote being taken 


thereupon. 


BY-LAWS. 


Chapter 1st.—Of Members. 


Election for members may be held at any stated meeting of the 
Society, provided the candidate has been proposed one week before 
the day of his election and is duly recommended by the Nominating 
Committee. Honorary and corresponding members may be elected 
at any meeting of the Society. 

No person shall be considered a resident member, until he shall 
have signed the Constitution and paid his dues. 

The Treasurer shall keep a Register, showing the name, class, 
and time of admission of each member, and shall report on the first 
stated meeting in each succeeding month, any delinquency arising 
from the non-payment of dues. 

An absent member who shall remove to the city of New-York, 
with the intention of making it his residence, may become a resi- 
dent member. 

No member shall publish any part of the proceedings of the Ly- 
ceum, without leave from the Society ; and any member of this 
institution who shall be cashiered or dismissed by sentence of a 
Court Martial, shall cease to belong to it. 

Chapter 2d.—Of Officers. 

The President shall preside at all meetings, and regulate the 

order thereof; and shall announce donations and other communi- 


cations to the Lyceum. 
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He shall have a casting vote in all cases in which there shall be 
an equal division among the members. On questions of order, 
members may appeal from his decisicn to the Society. 

One of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in the absence of the 
President, and in their absence one of the Committee of Adminis- 
tration. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall execute the correspondence 
of the Lyceum. It shall be his duty to be present at all meetings 
of the Society, and to read all communications made to it ; and also 
to notify corresponding and honorary members of their election. 
He shall also keep a record of his correspondence. 

The Recording Secretaries shall be present at all the meetings 
of the Society, and shall keep a record of the members present, and 
of the proceedings thereof. They shall take charge of all papers 
belonging to the Society, and shall notify all resident and absent 
members of their election. 

The Treasurer shall have charge of all moneys belonging to 
the Lyceum. Hee shall receive all dues from members, or moneys 
otherwise accruing, and shall pay all demands against the Society 
after they have been audited, and signed by the Committee of Fi- 
nance. 

He shall furnish the Committee of Finance, on due application, 
with such information of the state of the funds, as they may re- 
quire, and shall report to the Lyceum quarterly, commencing on 
the first of January, 1834, the receipts and expenditures of the 
Institution. 

The Curators shall be separately charged, as may be agreed 
among themselves, with the safe keeping and arrangement of the 
several collections, and with the keys of the Cabinet. The Cura- 
tor having charge of any division of the collection shall be alone 
authorized to select duplicate specimens from such division, and 
such Curator, with the assent of two others, may effect such ex- 
changes. The increase and improvement of the collections being 
the inducement to exchange, the Curators shall in no instance 
part with any specimen, which is not a duplicate, without obtaining 
thereby an equivalent, nor in any case with the best specimens, but 
as excepted. 

The Curators shal] make a report on the first meeting of each 
year exhibiting the condition and arrangement of the Cabinet. 
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Chapter 3d.—Of Committees. 


The Committee of Correspondence shall have a general super- 
vision of the correspondence of the Society, under its control. The 
Corresponding Secretary shall be ex officio a member thereof. In 
his absence at the stated or special meetings of the Society, one of 
this Committee shall perform his duty. 

The Committee of Finance shal! audit all accounts against the 
Lyceum, and shall have the duties and powers of a Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee of Nomination, to report 
to the Society on all nominations for admission of candidates refer- 
red to them. 

Committees for special purposes may be appointed when re- 
quired. When such Committees consist of three members, the 
nomination thereof shall vest in the presiding officer. 

All donations and all written communications shall be referred 
to the Committees to whose jurisdiction their character may re- 
spectively direct them ; who shall report thereon with all convenient 
speed ; and all reports of Committees shall be made in writing, and 
when adopted shall be filed and form part and parcel of the archives 
of the Lyceum. 


Chapter 4th—Of Contributions. 


Every member at the time of his admission shall pay an initia- 
tion fee of five dollars ; and every resident member annually three 
dollars ; and every absent member annually two dollars, into the 
Treasury, which annual payments shall be made in advance. 

Any member who shall be in arrears for dues for one year, and 
shall neglect or refuse to liquidate his dues within three months after 
notification thereof, if within the United States, his name shall be 
erased from the list of members. 


Chapter 5th.—Of the Cabinet. 


All donations shall have the names of the donors affixed thereto, 
and become the permanent property of the Society. 

A list of all ascertained donors shall be kept and exposed in a 
conspicuous place in the rooms of the Lyceum. 

Every member shall have free access to the Cabinet, subject to 
the regulations of the Curators. 
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No articles received on deposit shall be removed from the rooms 
of the Society. 

Deposits for the Cabinet will be received, with the privilege of 
subsequent withdrawal at the option of the depositors. 

The Curators shall arrange in systematic order all articles 
composing the Cabinet, and keep a catalogue of the same. 


Chapter 6th.—Of the Library. 


The Library to be under the control of the Librarian, and the 
Library Committee. 

No books are to be purchased except by a recommendation to 
that effect, signed by a majority of this Committee, and ratified by 
the Society. 

The Librarian to be furnished with a book in which shall be in- 
serted the names of the borrowers, the time when taken out, and 
when returned. 

He shall mark on the printed catalogue such books as shall be 
determined not to be taken out in any case whatever. 

These books are to be designated by a special committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose 

Books authorized to be taken out may be obtained at any time 
during the attendance of the Librarian or Assistant Librarian.— 
Books placed in the Library on deposit are not to be taken from 
the rooms of the Society : and may be withdrawn by the depositor 
when he may see fit. 

A volume not returned within two weeks shall incur a fine of 
fifty cents, which shall be doubled if kept out a week longer. 

Any injury done to books shall be estimated by the Library 
Committee, and the borrower fined accordingly. 

The Librarian to report, onthe Ist of June and 1st of December 
in each year, the fines he has collected, and pay the same over to 
the Treasurer. 

No member shall take out more than two volumes at one time, 
nor take out for any other member, except by his written order. 

On the first Tuesday in January, April, July, and October, in 
each year, all books shall be called in, and a special committee of 
three shall examine the Library, and compare it with the catalogue 


—they shall note all missing books, and report the same at the next 
meeting of the Society. 
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Chapter 7th—On Meetings. 


The ordinary meetings shall be held on Tuesday morning in 
each week at 11 o’clock. 

The President or either of the Vice-Presidents, with any five 
members, may call a special meeting. 

Visiters at the sittings of the Lyceum shall be introduced by 
one or more members, and their names shall be announced by the 
presiding officer to the Society. 

Written communications tending to the advancement of gene- 
ral and professional knowledge are invited to be addressed to the 
Socicty. 

All such communications shall be referred to the Committee of 
Correspondence whose duty it shall be to report thereon at the next 
stated meeting. 

Those communications that may be pronounced by the Commit- 
tee of Correspondence worthy of preservation, are to be read before 
the Society, and then deposited in the Library. 

No person shall be admitted into the rooms of the Society, un- 
less introduced by a member, who shall insert his name and that of 
the visiter, in a book kept for the purpose ; which shall give the 
visiter the privilege of admission for one month. 

The officers of the army of the United States shall be tendered 
the use of the rooms of the Lyceum, with the privilege of access to 
its Library, Cabinet, &c. 

All Midshipmen of the United States Navy not passed, are in- 
vited to avail themselves of the benefits of the Institution, by the 
tender, on the part of the Society, of access to its rooms, Cabinet, 
and Library. 


Chapter 8th.—On Business. 


It shall be the duty of the Committee of Finance to report in 
writing, at the business meetings of June and December in each 
year, an exact statement of the condition of the funds of the Ly- 
ceum to that date. 

When any alterations in existing By-Laws are to be proposed, 
or any new By-Laws are to be suggested, it shall be the duty of 
the Recording Secretaries upon information thereof, from the Com- 
mittee of Administration, to address a notification of the same to 
the resident members. 

6 
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The following shall be considered the regular order of business 
at the ordinary mectings :— 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting read, and the sense 
of the members taken thereon. 

The names of yisiters announced. 
. Initiation of new members. 

4. Reports of committees. 

5. Communications read and donations offered. 

6. Any other business which may be in order or called up. 

7. Rough minutes read. 

8. Adjournment. 

The rooms appropriated to the use of the Society are to be open 
for the accommodation of the members daily, from 9 o’clock in 
the morning until sunset ; but indulgence in loud and general con- 
versation, or in any practices calculated to disturb the pursuits of 
members or visiters who may be present, is strictly prohibited. 


ADDITIONAL BY-LAWS. 


Tuesday, 10th February, 1835. 


Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Curators to keep in 
their respective departments, in so far as the same shall be practica- 
ble, descriptive lists of the various articles confided to their charge, 
more especially as the same shall relate to specimens of natural 
history and curiosities in nature and art, and which shall farther 
embrace a classification of minerals and shells, which lists shall be 
kept in a book to be provided for the purpose, and which shall form 
a part of the records of the Society. 

Resolved, That the Society publish a periodical work to be 
denominated the United States Naval Magazine, at as early a pe- 
riod as practicable, to be issued at intervals of every two months, 
and to contain at least one hundred pages, devoted to polite litera- 
ture and nautical and genera] science—which work shall be edited 
in chief by the Rev. C. S. Stewart, of the U. S. Navy, assisted by 
an Advisory Committee, to whose arbitration all matters offered for 
insertion shall be submitted. 
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On. ballot the following gentlemen were elected as the Advisory 
Committee, or Committee of Publication :— 
CH. G. RIDGELY, Commodore, 
M. C. PERRY, Mast. Commandant, 
C. O. HANDY, Purser, 
WM. SWIFT, Surgeon, 
ALEX. SLIDELL, Lieutenant, 
E. C. WARD, Prof. of Mathematics, 
B. I. MOELLER, Passed Midshipman. 





LIST OF MEMBERS. 


RESIDENT. 


C. C. Ridgely, Commodore, 

M. C. Perry, Mast. Commandant, 
John Haslett, Surgeon, 

M. P. Mix, Mast. Commandant, 
James Glynn, Lieut. 

Wm. L. Hudson, Lieut. 

John Robinson, Sailing Master, 
Mr. George W. Lee, 

Mr. A. B. Ellison, 

Wn. 8S. Ogden, Lieut. 

Wm. J. M’Cluney, Lieut. 

J. M. Halsey, Purser, 

G. W. Robbins, Lieut. Marines, 
Mr. Charles S. Willett, 

Wm. Swift, Surgeon, 

Wn. W. Dulany, Capt. Marines, 
Tunis Craven, N. S. Keeper, 

Mr. H. J. Willett, 

T. L. Smith, Assist. Surgeon, 
Edward C. Ward, Prof. of Math’s, 
F. B. Ellison, Lieut. 

J.S. Nicholas, *“ 

S. Hart, Constructer, 

E. Irving, Lieut. Marines, 

C. O. Handy, Purser, 

D. S. Edwards, Surgeon, 

S. Butler, Purser, 


J. M. Gamble, Lt. Col. Marines, 


Mr. A. D. Ostrander, 

Mr. Samuel M. Pook, 

Solomon Sharp, Assist’t Surgeon, 
B. 1. Moeller, Passed Midshipman, 

















Amasa Paine, Lieut. 

W. A. Spencer, Mast. Comm’dt, 
C. 8S. Boggs, Passed Midshipman, 
G. Gansevoort, “ 

C. Heywood, & 

B. Cooper, Mast. Comm’dt, 

H. Pinkney, Lieut, 

J. L. C. Hardy, Lt. Marines, 

H. Eagle, Lieut. 

J. P. M’Kinstry, Passed Mid’n, 
C. C. Tupper, Lt. Marines, 

H. M. Houston, Passed Mid’n, 
W. Sinclair, Purser, 

A. A. Adee, Surgeon, 

S. H. Stringham, Mast. Comm’dt, 
J. B. Montgomery, Lieut. 

T. B. Salter, Surgeon, 

Benjamin Page, Lieut. 

C. M. Armstrong, “ 

J. W. Mooers, 
Jas. H. Rowan, “ 

John H. Smith, “ 

M’Kean Buchanan, Purser, 

B. V. Hoffman, Captain, 

G. A. Prentiss, Passed Mid’n, 
E. R. Thomson, & 
Lawrence Kearny, Captain, 

F. H. Gregory, Mast. Comm’dt, 
A. A. Nicholson, Li. Marines, 
Mr. S. T. Hartt, 

J. R. Sands, Lieut. 

Henry I. Auchmuty, Lieut. 


“ 
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Peter Christie, Surgeon, 
William Seton, Lieut. 

H. N. Glentworth, Assist. Surgeon, 
John D. Sloat, Mast. Comm’dt, 
John S. Wily, Surgeon, 
Abraham Bigelow, Lieut. 
Joseph H. Terry, Purser, 
Francis Huger, Passed Mid’n, 
James H. Ward, Lieut. 

E. Farrand, 

James H. Clark, ae 
Jabez C. Rich, Lt. Marines, 


| John Manning, Lieut. 

|W. J. Powell, Assist. Surgeon, 
W. G. Woolsey, Lieut. 

Geo. W. Walker, Capt. Marines, 
Rey. C.S. Stewart, Chaplain, 

T. A. Parson, Assist. Surgeon, 
W.E. M’Kenny, Lieut. 

Addison Garland, Li. Marines, 
Henry W. Ogden, Lieut. 

E. C. Ward, jun’r, Passed Mid’n, 
Melancthon Smith, 6 

| Isaae Brinckerhoff. 





ABSENT. 


N. Wilson, Purser, 
A. J. D. Browne, Lieut. 
B. Dulany, Mast. Comm'dt, 
S. F. Dupont, Lieut. 
J. B. Hull, “ 
J. T. Newton, Mast. Comm’dt, 
T. T. Craven, Lieut. 
J. Dornin, “ 
H. Ingersoll, Passed Mid’n, 
W. M’Blair, Lieut. 
W.C. Bolton, Captain, 
M’Kean Buchanan, Purser, 
E. R. Shubrick, Mast. Comm’dt, 
Robert Ritchie, Lieut. 
David Deacon, Captain, 
E. W. Carpenter, Lieut. 
C. W. Chauncey, * 
Sam. W. Stockton, “ 
Soha L. Ball, “ 
Thos. R. Lambert, Chaplain, 
Jonathan W. Swift, Lieut. 
H. H. Cocke, “ 
Wm. F. Lynch, 
Garret R. Barry, Purser, 
H. H. Hobbs, Lieut. 
C. Ringgold, “ 
David Geisinger, Mast. Comm'dt, 
George N. Hollins, Lieut. 
Alex. Claxton, Captain, 
H. E. Ballard, “ 
John N. Todd, Purser, 
Thomas B. Gedney, Lieut. 
Andrew K. Long, “ 
G. A. Magruder, 
Stephen Rape lje, Surgeon, 
J. T. M’Laughlin, Passed Mid'n, 
Fred. Chatard, Lieut. 
W. D. Newman, “ 
Sidney 8. Lee, “ 


“ 


“ 


T. J. Boyd, Surgeon, 
| E. P. Kennedy, Captain, 
'C. N. Stribling, Lieut. 
F. Buchanan, “ 

| Alex. Slidell, 
Francis B. Stockton, Purser, 


“ee 


iH. Y. Purviance, Lieut. 
E. QO. Blanchard, « 
| Murray Mason, “ 

“ 


| Ralph Voorhees, 
‘Grenville C. Cooper, Purser, 
Charles Chase, Surgeon, 
| George P. Upshur, Lieut. 
| George Terrill, Surgeon, 
Jonathan D. Williamson, Lieut. 
| George S. Blake, se 
1A. G. Slaughter, 
John G. Cutting, Passed Mid’n, 
Henry Etting, Purser, 
G. W. Peete, Assist. Surgeon, 
G. M. Bache, Passed M id’n, 
Bushrod W. Hunter, “ 
| Edmund Byrne, Lieut. 
! | John Dale, * 
iF. G. w’C auley, Purser, 
iW. S. W. Ruschenberger, Surgeon, 
| Charles C. Turner, Lieut. 
| Lloyd B. Newell, “ 
| Stephen Johnson, “6 
Thos. J. Page, Passed Mid’n, 
Stephen B. Wilson, Lieut. 
Ninian Pinkney, Assist. Surgeon, 
Charles M’Blair, Lieut. 
Waters Smith, Surgeon, 
|T. A. M. Craven, Passed Mid’n, 
| Horton A. Jenkins, “ 
| John S. Jenkins, Lieut. 
| A.A. Harwood, “ 
Levin M. Powell, 


“ 





“ 








ee 
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Josiah Tatnall, Lieut, John Callagher, Captain, 
C. H. Davis, “ J. Collings Long, Lieut. 


Fitzallen Deas, “ 


CORRESPONDING. 


Col. JOSEPH TOTTEN, U. S. Engineers. 
WM. WOOD, Esq. New- York. 
ISAAC LEA, “Philadelphia. 
WM. COOPER, « 
SAMUEL D. HEAP, U.S. Consul at Tunis. 
JOHN L. PAYSON, “ Messina. 
Captains SIR WM. EDWARD PARRY, 
“ SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 
“ SIR JOHN ROSS, 
6“ BACK, 
Professor G. W. BENEDICT, Vermont. 
“ JOHN TORREY, New- York. 
Major JOS. DELAFIELD, President Lyceum of Natural History, 
New- York. 
JOHN C. JAY, Esq., New-York. 
Major JOHN LE CONTE, New-York. 
Prince CHARLES BONAPARTE, Italy. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES BURROUGHS, Portsmouth, N. H. 
IL CAV’R LANDOLINO, Syracuse, Sicily. 
Prince BUTERA, Palermo, Sicily. 
DAVID OFFLEY, Esgq., U.S. Consul, Smyrna. 
1] Sig’r JOHANINI, Catania, Sicily. 
DOUGLAS W. FITCH, Esq., Marseilles, France. 
Lieut. Col. R. E. DE RUSSY, Superintendent Military Academy, 
West Point. 
Major B. D. DOUGLAS, Brooklyn. 
General CHAS. GRATIOT, Chief Engineer, U. S. Army. 
HORATIO SPRAGUE, Esq. U.S. Consul, Gibralter. 
SAMUEL C. BLODGET, Esq., Gibralter. 
ROBERT WALSH, sen. Esq., Philadeiphia. 
JOHN H. MARCH, Esq., U. S. Consul, Madeira. 
Col. ISAIAH TOWNSEND, Paris. 
FRANCIS CARNES, Esq., ‘6 
Capt. F. A. FOKKES, Hamburgh. 
O. RICH, Esq., U. S. Consul, Balearic islands. 
HENRY BEAUFOY, Esq., London. 
M. CAREY, “Philadelphia. 
CHAS. U. SHEPARD, Lectureron Natural History, Yale college. 
Doctor AMOS A. EVANS, Elkton, Md. 
Professor OLMSTEAD, Yale coilege. 
LUMAN REED, Esq., New-York. 
THEO. ALLEN, « 
CH. B. ALLEN, “ U.S. Consul, Maranham. 
Doctor WM. B. RHINELANDER, New-York. 
Doctor JAS. E. DEKAY, ss 
Don PROSPERO HERRERA, Guatemala. 
Co]. L. BALDWIN, Civil Engineer. 
Doctor U. PARSONS, Providence, R. I. 


British Navy. 








LIST OF MEMBERS. [ Jan. 








Baron LEDERER, Consul General of Austria. 

SAML. HUMPHREYS, Esq. Chief Naval Constructor. 

JOHN BOYLE, Esq. Chief Clerk of Navy, Washington. : 

CHAS. W. GOLDSBOROUGH, Eszq., Secretary of the Board of 
Commissioners. 

Professor THOS. G. CLEMSON, Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM CLIFT, Esq., F. R. S., Conservator of the Hunterian 
Museum. 


HONORARY. 


ANDREW JACKSON, President of the United States. 
M. VAN BUREN, Vice President. 
LOUIS M’LANE, late Secretary of State. 
R. B. TANEY, late Secretary of the Treasury. 
LEWIS CASS, Secretary of War. 
LEVI WOODBURY, late Secretary of the Navy. 
B. F. BUTLER, Attorney General. 
Commodore JOHN RODGERS, 
« J. CHAUNCEY, Navy Commissioners. 
C. MORRIS, 
J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. ae 
His Excellency EDWARD LIVINGSTON, late Minister to the 
Court of France. 
Com. DAVID PORTER, Charge des Affaires at Constantinople. 
JAMES MADISON, Ex-President of the United States. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, _ ” 
Gen. LAFAYETTE, (deceased.) 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL, Chief Justice of U. States, (deceased.) 
Professor BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, New-Haven. 
“s NATHANIEL BOWDITCH. 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE, Count de Survilliers. 
Chancellor KENT, New- York. 
General SAMUEL SMITH, Baltimore. 
GEO. WASHINGTON LAFAYETTE, Paris. 
Hon. MAHLON DICKERSON, Secretary of the Navy. 
Col. JOHN G. WATMOUGH, Philadelphia. 
H. THORN, Esq., Paris. 
Professor HASSLER, Washington. 
W. B. LLEWEYLLEN, Esq., U. S. Consular Agent at Salonica. 
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a cbueti BIBS meaesonicngiiels bane 
NAME. DUTY When | Salary. 
appointed. | 
Mahlon Dickerson, Secretary, 1July, 1834 $6,000 
oe | 
John Boyle, Chief Clerk, June, 1813 2,000 
Christopher Andrews, Corresponding Clerk,| 1 June, 1829, 1,600 
Lauriston B. Hardin, Register, 1 May, 1831) 1,400 
Abraham H. Quincy, Cor. and Rec. Clerk. |10 Aug. 1832 ~=1,400 
John D. Simms, Register of Corresp. | 5 April, 1827 1,000 
Borden M. Voorhees, Warrant Clerk, 9 July, 1834 1,000 
Henry Starke, Corresponding Clerk,28 Nov. 1833 1,000 
Moses Poor, Rec. and Copy’g do. |27 Jan. sen 800 
| 
Thomas L. Ragsdale, Cl. of Pen. Funds, &c.| 7 July, 1834, 1,600 
Nathan Eaton, Messenger, 12 July, ail 700 
mnt th Muse, Assistant Messenger, 1 Jan. 1829 350 
OFF ICE OF THE NAVY COMMISSIONERS. 
John Rodgers, \Presd’t of the Board, 1 Oct. 1827, | $3,500 
Isaac Chauncey, Commissioner, 5 June, 1833) 3,500 
Charles Morris, Do. 13 July, 1832, 3,500 
Chs. W. Goldsborough. Secretary. 10 Nov. ie 2,000 
William G. Ridgely, Chief Clerk, 23 Nov. 1823 1,600 
John Green, Clerk, 28 June, 1814 1,150 
James Hutton, | Do. 20 July, 1822 1,000 
B. S. Randolph, | Do. | 1 Oct. 1820 = 1,000 
Robert Beale, | Do. 15 July, 18382 1,000 
Jos. P. McCorkle, Jr. Do. | 1 Oct. 1532; 1,000 
C. Schwarz, Draftsman, 30 Aug. 1820 1,000 
} | | 
Richard Elliott, |Messenger, (22 Feb. 1827, 700 
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NAME. 


John Rodgers 
James Barron 
Charles Stewart 
Isaac Hull 
Isaac Chauncey 
Jacob Jones 
Charles Morris 
Lewis Warrington 
Wm. M. Crane, 
James Biddle 
Charles G. Ridgely 
Daniel T. Patterson 


_ 


10 


Melanc. T. Woolsey 
J. Orde Creighton 
John Downes 

Jesse D. Elliott 
Stephen Cassin 
James Renshaw 

Alex. S. Wadsworth 
George C. Read 
Henry E. Ballard 
David Deacon 
Samuel Woodhouse 
Joseph J. Nicholson 
Edmund P. Kennedy 
Alexander J. Dallas 
John B. Nicolson 
Jesse Wilkinson 

T. Ap. Catesby Jones 
Wm. Compton Bolton 
William B. Shubrick 
Alexander Claxton 
Charles W. Morean 
Lawrence Kearney 
Foxhall A. Parker 
Edw. R. McCall 
Daniel Turner 

David Conner 

John Gallagher 

40 Thos. Holdup Stevens 


15 


20 


qt 


30 


wt 


CAPTAINS, in number 40. 


| 3 Mar. 


REGISTER, FOR 1836. 





Date of pres’t 


- Duty or Station. 
Commission. | 


5 Mar. 1799 President Navy Board 


22 May, do. Com’dt N. Yard, Philadelphia 
22 April, 1806 Waiting orders 

23 do. do. Leave of absence 

24 do. do. Commissioner Navy Board 


1813 Comd’g Naval Officer, Balt. 


5 do. do. Commissioner Navy Board 
22 Nov. 1814 Com’t N. Yard, Norfolk 
24 do. do. Com’dt N. Yard, Portsmouth 
28 Feb. 1815 Waiting orders 
| do. do. Com’dt N. Yard, New-York 
do. do. Onhis ret. fr.com. Med. squad. 

[Com’dt Navy Yd. Wash’ton 
27 April, 1816 Waiting orders 
do. do. Ditto 
5 Mar. 1817 Com’dt N. Yard, Boston, 


27 Mar. 
3 Mar. 


1818 Com’dg Mediter’n Squadron 
1825 Waiting orders 


do. do. Com’dg Brazilian Squadron 
| do. do. Com’dg Pacific Squadron 
| do. do. Under suspension 

do. do. |Waiting orders 


24 Jan. 1826 Com’dg Frigate Brandywine 
3 Mar. 1827 Waiting orders 
do. do. Com’dg Frigate Potomac 


24 April, 1828 Com’dg Naval Force E. Ind. 


do. do. Com’dg W. India Squadron 
do. do. Com’dg Delaware 74—leave 

11 Mar. 1829 Com. Frigate United States 
do. do. Waiting orders 


21 Feb. 1831 Com’dg N. Yard, Pensacola 


| do. — do. Insp’r of Ord. and Ammu’n 
| do. do. Leave of absence 
do. do. Waiting orders 


20 Dec. 1832 Leave of absence 
3 Mar. 1835 Waiting orders 


do. do. Ditto 
do. do. | Ditto 

do. do. Leave of absence 
22 Dec. 1835 
27 Jan. 1836) 
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MASTERS COMMANDANT, in number 40. 





NAME. 





qr 


1( 


— 


15 


~ 


20 


oF 


aw 


3¢ 


_ 


35 


40 


George Budd 
William M. Hunter 
John D. Sloat 
Matthew C. Perry 
Charles W. Skinner 
John T. Newton 
Joseph Smith 
Lawrence Rousseau 
George W. Storer 
Beverly Kennon 
Edw. R. Shubrick 
F. H. Gregory 
John H. Clack 

P. F. Voorhees 
Benjamin Cooper 
David Geisinger 
Robert F’. Stockton 
Isaac McKeever 
John P. Zantzinger 
William D. Salter 
Chas. S. McCauley 
Thomas M. Newell 
Elie A. F. Vallette 
William A. Spencer 
Thomas T. Webb 
John Percival 

John H. Aulick 
William V. Taylor 
Mervine P. Mix 
Bladen Dulany 
Silas H. Stringham 
Isaac Mayo 

Wn. K. Latimer 
William Mervine 
Thomas Crabb 
Edw. B. Babbit 
James Armstrong 
Joseph Smoot 
Samuel L. Breese 
Benjamin Page, Jr. 


j | 
|Date of pres’t 
Commission. 


Duty or Station. 





28 Mar. 1820 Navy Yard, Boston 


21 Mar. 1826 Navy Yard, Philadelphia 
do. |Rendezvous, New-York 
do. Navy Yard, New-York 
1827 Waiting orders 

do. |Rendezvous, Philadelphia 
do. 
24 April, 1828 Comd’ng Sloop St. Louis 


do. 

| do. 

3 Mar. 
do. 

do. 


| do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

| do. 

11 Mar. 


Waiting orders 


do. Navy Y’d, Portsmouth, N. H. 


do. 
do. | 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. | 
1829 


Waiting orders 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Rendezvous, Norfolk 
Waiting orders 

Ditto 

Ditto 


27 May, 1830 Furlough 


| do. 


do. Rendezvous, Baltimore 


| 3 Mar. 1831 Navy Yard, Norfolk 


| do. 
| do. 
do. 

do. 
| do. 
| do. 
| do. 
| do. 
| do. 
| do. 
| do. 
| do. 


2 Mar. 1833 Navy Yard, Pensacola 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Comd’g Sloop Ontario 
Waiting orders 
Under suspension 
Waiting orders 
Furlough 


Comd’g Sloop Vandalia 


Leave of absence 


Comd’g Sloop Vincennes 
Comd’g Sloop Warren 
Comd’g Sloop Concord 


Waiting orders 


Comd’g Sloop John Adams 
20 Dec. 1832 Waiting orders 


12 June, 1834 Waiting orders 


3 Mar. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


} 


1835 
do. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


do. Comd’g Rec’g Ship, Boston 


do. Navy Yard, Washington 


22 Dec. 1835 Waiting orders 


| do. 


do. 


) 


Ditto 
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LIEUTENANTS, in number 253. 


‘Date of pres’t 





NAME. Cc ie Duty or Station. 
Commission. . 
~~ James P. Oellers 24 July, 1813 Ordinary, Philadelphia 
1814. : 
Charles E. Crowly '9Dec. 1814 Waiting orders 


Wm. A. C. Farragut | 


do. do. Pascagoula, sick 
Stephen Champlin 


do. do. Invalid 








1815. 
5 Thomas Paine | 1 Dec. 1815 Leave of absence 
1816. 
John Gwynn 27 April, 1816 Waiting orders 
Thomas W. Wyman | do. do. Leave of absence 
Andrew Fitzhugh | do. do. Comd’g Rec’: Ship, Norfolk 
Abra’m 8S. Ten Eick | do. do. Waiting orders 
10 John White | do. do. Leave of absence 
Hiram Paulding | do. do. Leave of absence 
Jona. D. Williamson | do. do. Waiting orders 
1817. 
Uriah P. Levy 5 Mar. 1817 Waiting orders 
Charles Boarman | do. do. Comd’g Schr. Grampus 
15 French Forrest do. do. Waiting orders 
Wm. E. McKenney | do. do. Rendezvous, New-York 
William J. Belt do. do. Navy Yard, Washington 
William Jamesson do. do. Leave of absence 
William Boerum do. do. Comd’g Schr. Shark 
20 Chas. L. Williamson do. do. Waiting orders 
Charles Gauntt do. do. Waiting orders 
William Ramsay do. do. Comd’g Rec’g Ship, Balt. 
Ralph Voorhees do. do, Comd'g Rec’g Ship, N. York 
Henry Henry do. do. Waiting orders 
25 Samuel W. Downing do. do. Waiting orders 
Henry W. Ogden do. do. Waiting orders 
Ebenezer Ridgeway do. do. Leave of absence 
Thomas A. Conover do. do. On Furlough 
Arch’d S.Campbell , do do. Comd’g Schr. Enterprise 
30 John C. Long do. do. Waiting orders 
John H. Graham | do. do. Waiting orders 
1818, 
James M. McIntosh 1 April 1818 Navy Yard, Pensacola 
Josiah Tattnall do. do. Waiting orders 
Hugi N. Page do. do. Commanding Schr. Boxer 
39 William Inman do. do. Frigate Brandywine 
Joel Abbot do. do. Waiting orders 
Lewis E. Simonds do. do. Leave of absence 
John M. Dale do. do. Waiting orders 
H. H. Cocke do. do. Leave of absence 
40 Win. J. McCluney do. do. Waiting orders 
James Goodrum do. do. Waiting orders 
J. B. Montgomery do. do. Waiting orders 


Horace B. Sawyer / do. do. |/Waiting orders 
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JIEUTENANTS, in number 253. 
NAME. an ne! peee Duty or Station. 
; Commission. | 
C.K. Stribling | 1 April, 1818 Sloop Peacock 
Joshua R. Sands | do. do. Rendezvous, New-York 
1820. | 
John J. Young 28 Mar. 1820Sup’t Navy Hospital, Norfolk 
Charles H. Bell | do. do. Pacific Squadron 
5 Abraham Bigelow do. do. Leave of absence 
Frank Ellery do. do. Waiting orders 


do. do. Waiting orders 
do. do. Navy Yard, Portsmouth,N.H. 
do. do. Waiting orders 
10 James Williams | do. do. Waiting orders 
Sam. W. Le Compte ;| do. do. Waiting orders 
Charles T. Platt | do. do. Waiting orders 


Frederick Varnum 
Joseph R. Jarvis 
Thomas W. Freelon 





1821. 

Wm. M. Armstrong | 3 Mar. 1821 Waiting orders 

Wm. F. Shields | do. do. Leave of absence 

15 G.J.Pendergrast | do. do. Navy Yard, Philadelphia 

Wm. C. Nicholson | do. do. Waiting orders 
1822. 

James B. Cooper 22 April, 1822 Naval Asylum, Philadelphia 
1825. 


E. W. Carpender 13 Jan. 1825 Navy Yard, Boston 
John L. Saunders do. do. Rendezvous, Norfolk 


20 Joseph B. Hull | do. do. Frigate Potomac 
John Stone Paine do. do. Waiting orders 


John E. Prentiss do. do. Navy Yard, Boston 
Joseph Morehead | do. do. Waiting orders 
Thomas Pettigru | do. do. Leave of absence 
John S. Chauncey | do. do. Leave of absence 
Irvine Shubrick | do. do. Waiting orders 





o 


P 
C) 
a 


John Kelley do. do. Waiting orders 

Edmund Byrne do. do. Frigate Constellation 

Edward 8S. Johnson | do. do. Frigate United States 
30 William H. Gardner | do. do. Sloop John Adams 


David G. Farragut | do. do. Waiting orders 
Richard 8. Pinckney | do. do. Waiting orders 
Stephen B. Wilson | do. do. Waiting orders 
Edward C. Rutledge | do. do. Leave of absence 
35 William S. Harris | do. do. Waiting orders 


Tho. Aloysius Dornin do. do. Comd’g Rec’g Ship, Philad’a 
Robt. B. Cunningham | do. do. Navy Yard, Norfolk 


James Glynn | do. do. Waiting orders 

Joseph Myers do. do. Frigate United States 
40 William C. Wetmore do. do. Waiting orders 

Thomas R.Gedney | do. do. On survey of the Coast 

John Bubier do. do. Receiving Ship, Boston 


Victor M. Randolph | do. do. Furlough 
Jacob Crowninshield | do. do, | Frigate Potomac 








\ 
} 
’ 
id 
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umber 253. 


LIEUTENANTS, in n 





Date of pres’t| 





NAME. le at Duty or Station. 
| Commission. | 7 
Frederick Engle 13 Jan. 1525 Rendezvous, Philadelphia 
Alex. J. Dallas do. do, Receiving Ship, Boston 
John H. Smith do. do, Frigate United States 
John Rudd | do. do, | Waiting orders 
5 Robert Ritchie do. do. Leave of absence 
Wiliam W. McKean do. do, Leave of absence 
Franklin Buchanan do. do, Waiting orders 
Hubbard H. Hobbs | do. do, Frigate Brcondywine 
Samuel Mercer do. do, Waiting orders 
10 Charles Lowndes do. do, Leave of absence 
L. M. Goldsborough do. do. Waiting orders 
George N. Hollins do. do. Sloop Peacock 
D. N. Ingraham | do. do. Sloop St. Louis 
John Marston, Jr. | do. do. | Waiting orders 
15 Henry Bruce | do. do. Frigate Brandywine 
William D. Newman do. do. Waiting orders 
Henry A. Adams | do. do. Sloop Concord 
Alex. B. Pinkham do. do. Leave of absence 
James D. Knight | do. do. Waiting orders 
20 Joseph Mattison do. do. Waiting orders 
William S. Walker | do. do. Rendezvous, Boston 
Alexander Slidell | do. do. Leave of absence 
George F. Pearson do. do. Frigate Constitution 
1826. 
James T. Gerry 28 April, 1826 Ordinary, Bosten 
25 John S. Nicholas | do. do. Navy Yard, New-York 
Samuel F. Dupont do. do. Sloop Warren 
William L. Hudson do. do. Ordinary, New-York 
Wm.H. Campbell | do. do. | Waiting orders 
James P. Wilson | do. do. Leave of absence 


do. do. | Waiting orders 


30 George A. Magruder 
do. do. Leave of absence 


John Pope 


Levin M. Powell do. do. Sloop Vandalia 
Charles Wilkes, Jr. do. do. In charge of Chronomt’s, &c. 
Elisha Peck do. do. Leave of absence 
35 John A. Carr | do. do. Sloop Vincennes 
Thomas J. Manning | do. do. Receiving Ship,New-York 


do. ‘do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Sloop Concord 

do. do. Ordinary, Washington 
do. do. Frigate Potomac 


Wiiliam Pearson 

William L. Howard 

William P. Piercy 
40 Richard A. Jones 


Thomas J. Leib | do. do. |Waiting orders 
William G. Woolsey | do. do. Ordinary, New-York 
William H. Kennon | ~ do. do. | Waiting orders 
Arthur Lewis | do. do. Waiting orders 
1827. | 
45 John W. West | 8 Mar. 1827 Sloop Ontario 


T. O. Selfridge ! do. do. ‘Receiving Ship, Boston 
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LIEUTENANTS, in number 253. 











Date of pres’t) 


ln Fa Dutv or Station. 
| Commission. | ° 
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40 
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R. R. Pinkham 
Henry Eagle 
A. K. Long 
G. J. Van Brunt 
Henry Pinkney 
Wm. M. Glendy 
John H. Little 
George P. Upshur 
George S. Blake 
Z.. F. Johnston 
William Green 
Samuel Barron 
Timothy G. Benham 
Robert W. Jones 
Alex. G. Gordon 
A. G. Slaughter 
A. E. Downes 
Oscar Bullus 
John Marshall 
Charles H. Jackson 
Andrew A. Harwood 
Theo. Bailey, Jr. 
H. Y. Purviance 
George Adams 
1828. 
Cad’r Ringgold 
John Graham 
Wm. F. Lynch 
Henry W. Morris 
Isaac S. Sterett 
Francis B. Ellison 
Edward B. Boutwell 
James T. Homans 
John E. Bispham 
Sidney Smith Lee 
Wm. C. Whittle 
John H. Marshall 
Richard H. Morris 
Thompson D. Shaw 
Robert D. Thorburn 
Samuel Lockwood 
Lloyd B. Newell 
John Cassin 
Hillary H. Rhodes 
William S. Ogden 


5) Frederick A. Neville 


John W. Mooers 
Edmund M. Russel 





| 3 Mar. 1827 Waiting orders 

do. do. Sioop Erie 

do. do. Waiting orders 

do. do. Frigate Brandywine 
do. do. Frigate Potomac 

do. do. Rendezvous, Baltimore 
do. do. Waiting orders 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Survey ofthe Coast 
do. do. Waiting orders 

do. do. Sloop Peacock 

do. do. Rendezvous, Norfolk 
do. do. Waiting orders 

do. do. Frigate Potomac 

do. do. Frigate United States 
do. do. Receiving Ship, Norfolk 
do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Mediterranean Squadron 
do. do. Waiting orders 

do. do. Schooner Boxer 

do. do. Schooner Shark 

do. do. Sloop Vincennes 

dc. do. Rendezvous, Baltimore 
do. do. Leave of absence 


17 May, 1828 Sloop John Adams 
do. do. |Leave of absence 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Sloop John Adams 
do. do. Sloop Concord 

do. do. Waiting orders 

do. do. | Waiting orders 

do. do. Receiving Ship, New-York 
do. do. | Waiting orders 

do. do. |Waiting orders 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. |Leave of absence 

do. do. Rendezvous, Philadelphia 
do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Schooner Grampus 
do. do. |Frigate United States 
do. do. |Leave of absence 

do. do. |Frigate Constitution 
do. do. |Waiting orders 

do. do. 'Leave of absence 
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Date of pres’t) 
Commission. 





[May, 





Duty or Station. 
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Hampton Westcott 
Charles C. Turner 
Joseph Stallings 
John Manning 
James L. Lardner 
1830. 
Robert G. Robb 
Edward M. Vail 
Fitz Allen Deas 
Samuel W. Stockton 
John Colhoun 
Chas. W. Chauncey 
Law. Pennington 
Thomas T. Craven 
Andrew H. Foot 


5 John L. Ball 


William W. Hunter 
1831. 
N.C. Lawrence 
Amasa Paine 
Nathaniel W. Duke 
Edward G. Tilton 
James H. Ward 
Henry Hoff 
Jonathan Ingersoil 
Grey Skipwith 
Murray Mason 
Charles H. Davis 
Stephen Johnston 
Jonathan W. Swift 
Chas. M. Armstrong 
Ebenezer Farrand 
Henry H. Bell 
William Smith 
Charles H. McBlair 
James M. Watson 
1832. 
John W. Turk 
Junius J. Boyle 
William E. Hunt 
Gurden C. Ashton 
Robert L. Browning 
Jonathan D. Ferris 
A. B. Fairfax 
Neil M. Howison 
William B. Lyne 
Peter Turner 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 





17 May, 1828 Frigate United States 


do. Sloop Peacock 

do. ‘Schooner Grampus 
do. Schooner Grampus 
do. |Leave of absence 


27 May, 1830 Waiting orders 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Sloop John Adams 
Leave of absence 
Waiting orders 
Frigate Constitution 
Sloop John Adams 
Sloop Ontario 


Leave of absence 
Frigate Constellation 
Leave of absence 


| 
3 Mar. 1831 Sloop Vandalia 


do. Navy Yard, Boston 
do. | Waiting orders 


do. |Leave of absence 
do. Sloop St. Louis 

do. | Waiting orders 

do. Furlough 

do. |Leave of absence 

do. ‘Sloop Peacock 

do. |Rendezvous, Boston 
do. |Frigate Constellation 
do. |Leave of absence 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Sloop Warren 
Sloop St. Louis 
West India Squadron 


12 July, 1831 Sloop Warren 


30 Dec. 


21 June, 1832 Receiving Ship, New-York 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
113 July, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
20 Dec. 





do. |Frigate Constitution 


do. |Leave of absence 
do. |Leave of absence 


do. \Frigate Constellation 
do. |Sloop Vincennes 


do. |Leave of absence 
do. |Leave of absence 
do. Schooner Grampus 
do. |Sloop Vandalia 
do. Schooner Boxer 








Receiving Ship, New-York 





Receiving Ship, New-York 
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1833. 
John A. Davis 
Henry K. Thatcher 
James H. Rowan 
Samuel E. Munn 
William H. Noland 
Wm. D. Porter 
Charles H. Duryee 
William McBlair 
George M. Hooe 
Jno. S. Missroon 
James Noble 

1834. 
Richard L. Page 
Frederick Chatard 
Gab’! G. Williamson 
Y Benj. J. Totten 
Owen Burns 
Harry Ingersoll 
Alex. H. Marbury 
H. M. Houston 
Charles G. Hunter 

1835. 
Arthur Sinclair 
Edwin W. Moore 
Robert B. Hitchcock 


on 


1( 


— 


20 


C.H. A. H. Kennedy | 


. 
~ 
~ 


9 Thomas W. Brent 
Georve M. Bache 
Ezra T. Doughty 
Joseph Lanman 


John W. Cox 


30 Jonathan Cowdery 
Wim. P. C. Barton 
Thomas Harris 
William Turk 
John A. Kearney 

35 Bailey Washington 
William Swift 
Thomas B. Salter 
Peter Christie 


SURGEONS, in number 44. 


| Commission. | 





27 Feb. 1833 Frigate Constitution 








28 do. do. Leave of absence 
31 Dec. do. Sloop Erie 
do. do. Sloop Warren 
do. do. Leave of absence 
do. do. Frigate United States 
do. do. Waiting orders 
do. do. Sloop St. Louis 
do. do. Leave of absence 
do. do. Sloop Vincennes 
do. do. Leave of absence 
{ 
26 Mar. 1834 Schooner Enterprise 
29 Mar. do. ‘Schooner Grampus 
| do. do. Sloop Warren 
do. do. Schooner Shark 
| 8 April, do. Leave of absence 
do. do. Waiting orders 


do. Sloop Ontario 
do. Schooner Boxer 
do. Frigate United States 


23 June, 
24 June, 
do. 


3 Mar. 1835 Leave of absence 





| do. do. Waiting orders 
| do. do. Leave of absence 
do. do. Frigate Constellation 
| do. do. Schooner Shark 
| do. do. Frigate Constellation 
; do. do. Sloop Vandalia 
| do. do. Sloop Vincennes 
do. do. Schooner Grampus 











| 
Date of pres't} Duty or Station. 


| Commission. 
27 Nov. 1804 Waiting orders 


28 June, 1809 Navy Yard, Philadelphia 

| 6 July, 1812) Waiting orders 

24 July, 1813 Leave of absence 

do. do. |Marine Barracks, Wash’gton 
| do. do. |Waiting orders 

15 April, 1814 Navy Hospital, New-York 
22 May, 1815 Navy Y’d, Portsmouth, N. H. 


<< 


27 April, 1816 Rendezvous, New-York 


8 
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SURGEONS, in number 44. 


NAME. 


Samuel Jackson 
Andrew B. Cooke 
Leonard Osborne 
Thomas Williamson co. 


> 


Mar. 


do. 


5 George S. Sproston do. 
Benajah Ticknor 10 July, 
Mordecai Morean do. 
Thomas J. Boyd do. 
James Cornick 5 Mar. 

10 Charles Chase 3 May, 
D. S. Edwards 15 May, 
Isaac Hulse | 6 May, 
John S. Wilk y | 9 May, 
George Terrill 22 May, 

15 John Haslett 23 May, 
Waters Smith 3 Jan. 
Benjamin F. Bache | do. 
A. A. Adee | do. 
Thomas Dillard do. 

20 Stephen Rapalje 4 Dew 
James M. Greene | do 
John R. Chandler do 
B. R. Tinsler do. 
William Plumstead do. 

25 George W. Codwise do. 
G. R. B. Horner 4 April 
W.S.W. Ruschenberg er do. 
Samuel W. Ruff do. 
William Johnson do 

30 Samuel Moseley | do. 
Robert J. Dodd do. 
Wim. Fairlie Patton do. 
Henry S. Coulter i Nov. 
John F. Brooke do. 


39 Mitilin Coulter 


22 Dec. 


ite of 


NAME. Di 


liission. 


George W. Palmer 18 Aug. 
William Whelan 
Samuel Barringion 


3 Jan. 


ao. 
Thomas L. Smith do. 
40 George Blacknall | do. 


{ ‘ al 
Date of pres’t) 
Commission. | 


PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEONS, in number 14. 


Com- 


Duty or Station. 


1515 Navy Y’d & Hosp. Wash’gton 
do. Fleet Surgeon, in Pacific 


do. Fleet Surgeon, West Indies 


do. Naval Hospital, Norfolk 
do. Baltimore Station 


1824 Navy Yard, Boston 

Waiting orders 

do. |Fleet Surgeon, Mediterran’n 
1825 Navy Yard, Norfolk 


Fleet 
| 


do. 


do. Sure’n, Coast of Brazil 
do. |Navy Yard, Pensacola 

do. |Naval Hospital, Pensacola 
do. |Rendezvous, Boston 


1826 Leavy 
do. |Navy Yard, New-York 
i828 Naval Hospital, Philadelphia 
do. |Leave ot absence 


do. ‘Sloop Vincennes 


» of absence 


do. | Waiting orders 
do. | Waiting orders 
do. |Waiting orders 
do. |'Rendezvous, Norfolk 


Adams 
Sloop Vandalia 
do. Sloop Ontario 

1831 Frigate United 
do. Flect Surgeon, East Indies 
ao, Sloop St. Louis 

do. Waiting orders 


= “ 
do. Sloop Jolin 


do. 


States 


do. Leave of absence 
do. |Frigate Potomac 
do. Leave of absence 


1834 Leave of absence 
do. Sloop Warren 
1835.S!oop Concord 


Duty or Station. 


1826 Navy Yard, Norfolk 
1528 Receiving Ship, Boston 
Frivate United States 
do. Schooner Boxer 

do. {Leave of absence 


] 
co. 
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PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEONS, in number 14. 





NAME. pote af Com Duty or Station. 
| mission. | 
H. N. Glentworth 11 Mar. 1829 Navy Yard, New-York 
Lewis B. Hunter | 3Jan. 1828 Leave of absence 


Isaac Brinckerhoff | 1 Juy, 1829 Naval Hospital, Norfolk 
William M. Wood 116 May, do. Leave of absence 

5 J. Vaughan Smith 27 June, do. Navy Yard, Boston 
Jones W. Plummer 20 June, do. Sloop Warren 
George B. McKnight |16 May, do. Marine Barra’ks, Wash’gton 
Solomon Sharp 115 Sept. do. Leave of absence 
Daniel Egbert 22 Aug. do. Schooner Shark 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS, in number 36. 





. ‘ Yate of pres’ od (2 
NAME. roe of pres't| Duty or Station. 
/OM Mission, ” 


10 W. A. Ww. Spotswood 2 Dec. 1828 Le ave of absence 


John C. Spencer 16 Dec. do. Navy Yard, Philadelphia 
John B. Elliott 20 May, 1829 Frigate United States 
Amos G. Gambrill 20 June, do. | Waiting orders 
George Clymer 1 July, do. Receiving Ship,New-York 
15 Jonathan M. Foltz 4 April, 1831 Navy Yard, Washington 
Hugh Morson do. do. Leave of absence 
Wim. L. Van Horn | do. do. Receiving Ship, Norfolk 
Jolin C. Mercer 8 Feb. 1832 Naval Hospital, Norfolk 
Samuel C, Lawrason do. do. Frigate Constellation 
20 William J. Powell do. do. Leave of absence 
Edward Gilchrist 26 Jan. do. Navy Yard, Boston 
John A. Lockwood | 8 Feb. do. Naval Hospital, Pensacola 
Daniel C. McLeod | do. do. Leave of absence 
Lewis W. Minor | do. do. Rendezvous, Baltimore 
25 Robert M. Baltzer do. do. Hospital, Philadelphia 
Lewis Wolfley 21 June, do. Leave of absence 
J. Frederick Sickels 28 Feb. 1833 Frigate Brandywine 
Napoleon C. Barrabino do. do. On his ret’n fr. Mediterran’n 
M. G. Delaney | do. do. Naval Hospital, New-York 
30 Henry 8. Rennolds — | do. do. | Naval Hospital, Pensacola 
Wm. F. McClenahan do. do. Schooner Enterprise 
Daniel S. Green 18 Oct. do Sloop Ontario 
James C. Palmer 26 Mar. 1834 Sloop Vincennes 
Ninian Pinkney | do. do. Sloop Erie 
35 Robert T. Barry | do. do. Frigate Potomac 
George W. Peete | 2 May, do. Sloop St. Louis 
George W. Evans 30 June, do. Schooner Grampus 


Thomas A. Parsons | 4 Nov. do. |Receiving Ship, New-York 
Charles A. Hassler | do. do. Sloop Vandalia 
40 Join R. Peckworth — | do. do. Navy Yard, Pensacola 


Robert Woodworth (23 Feb. 1835,Frigate Constitution 
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ASSISTANT SURGEONS, in number 36. 








| t . ’t! 
NAME. ic e of se , Duty or Station. 
Commission. - 
Wm. W. Valk 123 Feb. 1835 Frigate Constellation 
David Harlan do. do. |Sloop Peacock 
Victor L. Godon do. do. | Frigate Constitution 


Alex. J. Wedderburn |22 Dec. 1835\Waiting orders 








PURSERS, in number 41. 














a | 
NAME. Date of pres . Duty or Station. 
Commission. ’ 
5 Clement S. Huntt — (25 April, 1812 Navy Yard, Philadelphia 

Samuel Hambleton do. do. |Waiting orders 
Francis A. Thornton do. do. |Leave of absence 
James M. Halsey do. do. |Navy Yard, New-York 
Edward Fitzgerald do. do. Receiving Ship, Norfolk 

10 Samuel P. Todd 1 Mar. 1813 Leave of absence 
James H. Clark (24 July, do. Not in readiness for orders 
Joseph Wilson do. do. |Navy Yard, Portsmouth,N.H. 
William Sinclair 26 Mar. 1814 Waiting orders 
John N. Todd 1 Mar. 1815 Navy Yard, Boston 

15 Joseph H. Terrey 6 June, do. ‘Frigate Brandywine 
Thomas Bresse 8 July, 1815 Waiting orders 
John DeBree 29 Dec. 1817 Frigate Constellation 
Charles O. Handy do. . do. Receiving Ship, New-York 
Silas Butler do. do. Furlough 

20 Edward N. Cox 2 Mar. 1820 Special Agent in the Pacific 
John N. Hambleton (26 May, 1824 Frigate Constitution 
William McMurtrie | do. do. |Waiting orders 
Garrett R. Barry | 3 Mar. 1825 Frigate Potomac 
D. McF. Thornton do. do. Sloop John Adams 

25 Josiah Colston 28 May, do. |Waiting orders 
Dudley Walker 21 Aug. 1826 Frigate United States 
McKean Buchanan | do. do. Navy Yard, Pensacola 
Henry Etting | 7 Nov. do. Baltimore Station 
James Brooks | 7 Jan. 1828 Sloop Vandalia 


30 Grenville C. Cooper 11 Mar. .1829 Navy Yard, Washington 
Francis B. Stockton | do. do. Sloop St. Louis se 
Francis G. McCauly 27 May, do. Leave of absence 
William A. Slacum | 8June, do. Leave of absence 


Nathaniel Wilson | 6 Oct. do. Sloop Concord 
39 Benjamin J. Cahoone 12 Noy. 1830Sloop Ontario 
Sterrett Ramsey 18 Nov. do. Leave of absence 
Edward T. Dunn 21 Feb. 1831 Sloop Vincennes 
John A. Bates 2 Mar. do. Leave of absence 
Andrew J. Watson | 1 May, do. Sloop Warren 


40 Peyton A. Southall 23 Mar. 1832 Leave of absence 











NAME. 
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| | 
\Date of pres’t 


| Commission. | Duty or Station. 





And’w McD. Jackson 
Wm. P. Zantzinger 
William A. Bloodgood 
D. Fauntleroy 

5 Thos. Marston Taylor 





CHAI 


23 May, 1832 Navy Yard, Norfolk 
25 June, do. Waiting orders 

2 May, 1834 Sloop Erie 

7 July do. Schooner Shark 
3 Nov. do. ‘Schooner Grampus 


>LAINS, in number 9. 





Date of Com- 


hag? uty Station. 
mission. Duty or Station 








James Everett 
Addison Searle 
John W. Grier 
Charles S. Stewart 
10 William Ryland 
Timothy J. Harrison 
Walter Colton 
George Jones 
Thomas R. Lambert 


NAME. 


1 


1831. 
John K. Mitchell 
Thomas Turner 
Henry Moor 
Charles H. Pocr 
Jas. Findlay Schenck 
John B. Cutting 
T. M. Washington 
Lewis G. Keith 
Mathew F. Maury 
Timothy A. Hunt 
Sylvanus Wm. Godon 
James S. Palmer 
William Radford 
Samuel F. Hazard 
John M. Berrien 
George A. Prentiss 
John C. Sharpe 
John C. Carter 


3] 


25 


30 


PASSED MIDSHIPMEN, in number 198. 
7 ~ |Dateof Wart s—~S~S rahi 


28 Dec. 1818 Frigate Constitution 
\27 April, 1820 Sloop Erie 
3 Mar. 1825 Philadelphia Station 
1 Nov. do. Navy Yard, New-York 
23 May, 1829 Navy Yard, Washington 
2 Oct. do. |Navy Yard, Norfolk 
6 Nov. 1830 Navy Yard, Boston 
20 April, 183 Leave of absence 
31 Dec. 1833'Frigate United States 





———. 


| rant as Pass’d| Duty or Station. 
| Midshipman. | 


| 





4 June, 1831 Leave of absence 
do. do. Off duty 
do. do. Leave of absence 
do. do. Rendezvous, Norfolk 
do. do. |Waiting orders 
do. do. Leave of absence 
do. do. |Waiting orders 
do. do. Leave of absence 
do. do. Leave of absence 
do. do. |Waiting orders 
do. do. Sloop Peacock 
do. do. |Delaware 74 
do. do. |Leave of absence 
do. do. |Frigate Brandywine 
do. do. |Waiting orders 
do. do. |Pacific Squadron 
do. do. |Schooner Enterprise 
do. do. ‘Leave of absence 
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PASSED MIDSHIPMEN, in number 198. 
ay ~~ Date of War.) emia 


NAME. rantas passed) Duty or Station. 
Midshipman. | 


George Hurst 4 June, 1831 Frigate United States 








Alfred Taylor do. do. Sloop Erie 

Samuel P. Lee do. do. Sloop Vincennes 

John P. Gilliss H do. do. Receiving Ship, Philadelphia 
5 Joseph W. Jarvis do. do. Leave of absence 

Simon B. Bissell | do. do. Leave of absence 

Samuel Swartwout do. do. Sloop St. Louis 

John J. Glasson do. do. Rendezvous, New-York 

James F. Duncan do. do. Navy Yard, Norfolk 

1832. 

10 Samuel T. Gillet 28 April, 1832 Leave of absence 
Raphael Semmes, Jr. do. do. Frigate Constellation 
James F. Miller do. do. Sloop Warren 
James P. McKinstry do. do. Sloop Concord 
Wim. A. Wurts do. do. Leave of absence 

15 Henry A. Steele do. do. Frigate Constitution 
John M. Gardner do. do. Leave cf absence 
Spencer C. Gist do. do. |Navy Yard, Pensacola 
Charles Heywood do. do. Schooner Shark 
Alex. C, Maury do. do. Leave of absence 

20 Oliver S. Glisson do. do. Schooner Grampus 
John A. Dahloren do. do. On survey of the Coast 
Stephen C. Rowan do. do. Leave of absence 
Edward R. Thomson do. do. Waiting orders 
J. T. McDonough do. do. Schooner Shark 

25 Guert Gansevoort | do. do. Waiting orders 
Wim. Lambert do. do. On survey of the Coast 
Harry P. T. Wood do. do. Schooner Shark 
Wim. Ward ; do. do. Assist.in charge of Chronom. 
Robert Handy do. do. Frigate Brandywine 

30 Henry Dareantel do. do. Frigate Constitution 
Burritt Shepard | do. do. Waiting orders 
Chas. Green. do. do. Frigate Brandywine 
Edward L. Handy do. do. Leave of absence 
Melancton Smith | do. do, Navy Yard, New-York 

36 Francis Huger | do. do. Waiting orders 
Win. C. Chaplin do. do. |Furlough 
Cicero Price | do. do. ‘Schooner Boxer 
Alberto Griffith | do. do. Survey of the Coast 
J. R.Goldsborough — | do. do. Sloop Erie 

40 Chas. S. Bovgs do. do. Rendezvous, New-York 
Augustus H. Kilty do. do. Waiting orders 
Thomas A. Mull | do. do. Navy Yard, Philadelphia 
George N. Hawkins do. do. U.S. Schooner Jersey 
John A. Russ | do. do. Receiving Ship, New-York 

45 Theo. P. Green | do. do. Sloop Vincennes 

1833. | 


Thomas J. Page 10 June, 1833 Survey of the Coast | 
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PASSED MIDSHIPMEN, in number 198. 
yn ee ~ |Date of War-| ari — 


NAME. rant asPassed| Duty or Station. 
Midshipman. 


10 June, 1833 Frigate Potomac 
do. do. Frigate Constitution 
Wm. C. Griffin do. do. Sloop John Adams 
Oliver Todd do. do. Survey of the Coast 
Robert F. Pinkney do. do. |Receiving Ship, Baltimore 
5 Thos. R. Rootes do. do. |Schooner Enterprise 





George Minor 
Percival Drayton 


*- 
~ 


' 

Edward M. Yard | do. do. Frigate Brandywine 
J. T. McLaughlin do. do. Leave of absence 
James M. Gillis do. do. ‘Leave of absence 
Alex. Gibson | do. do. Sloop Ontario 

10 Wm. 8. Young | do. do, Leave of absence 
Wm. W. Bleecker | do. do. | Waiting orders: 
Joseph F. Green | do. do. Frigate Potomac 
Algernon S. Worth | do. do. Navy Yard, Norfolk 
Zach. Holland | do. do. Survey of the Coast 

15 John Decamp | do. do. Leave of absence 
Bushrod W. Hunter | do do. Frigate Constitution 
Win. C. Spencer | do. do. Leave of absence 
Win. I. H. Robertson | do. do. Leave of absence 
M. G. L. Clairborne | do. do. |Leave of absence 

20 Chas. W. Pickering | do. do. Navy Yard, Boston 
Overton Carr i do. do. Leave of absence 
W. B. Ludlow do. do. |Frigate Brandywine 
Luther Stoddard do. do. |Frigate Brandywine 
John R. Tucker do. do. |Sloop Erie 

25 Wim. M. Walker do. do. ‘Sloop Vandalia 
Francis Bartlett do. do. ‘Sloop Concord 
George R. Gray do. do. |Navy Yard, Norfolk 
Jolin Weems do. do. |Sloop Peacock 
Chas. S. Ridgely do. do. |Leave of absence 

30 Robert E. Johnson do. do. Leave of absence 
Geo. McCreery do. do. |Leave of absence 
John A. Winslow do. do. |Coast of Brazil 
Benj. More Dove do. do. |Frigate Potomac 
James R. Sulley do. do. |Leave of absence 

35 Bernard J. Moeller do. do. Survey of the Coast 
Ferdinand Piper do. do. |Leave of absence 
Henry Walke do. do. |Receiving Ship, Philadelphia 
John J. White do. do. — Srandy wine 

1834. 

Thornton A. Jenkins |14 June, 1834/On survey of the Coast 

40 Joseph C. Walsh do. do. |Leave of absence 
Charles H. Cotton do. do. |Furlough 
Augustin W. Prevost do. do. ‘Schooner Boxer 
Franklin Clinton do. do, |U. S. Schooner Jersey 
James K. Bowie do. do. |Frigate Constellation 

45 John Rodgers do. do. |On survey of the Coast 
John B. Marchand do. do. 'Sloop John Adams 





hee ARR — cna ER hile nena ot 
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P, ASSE D MIDSHIPME Nj in 5 sasiials -r 198. 


~~ \Date of W ar. — 
NAME. | rant asPassed Duty or Station. 
Mids shipman. | 











Wm. Rogers s Taylor 14 June, 1834 Sloop Peacock 
H. J. Haristene do. do. |Leave of absence 
Lloyd J. Bryan do. do. Sloop-Concord 
Benj. F. Sands do. do. On survey of' the Coast 
5 Henry French do. do. |Leave of absence 
William Leigh do. do. Sloop Peacock 
Samuel! Larkin, Jr. do. do. Receiving Ship, Boston 
Henry 8. Stellwagen} do. do. Frigate United States 
James L. Henderson | do. do. Navy Yard, Norfolk 
Danie] B. Ridgely |} do. do. Sloop Warren 
John L. Ring do. do. On survey of the Coast 
Henry J. Paul | do. do. Navy Yard, New-York 
Robert Emmet Hooe | do. do. | Waiting orders 
James M. Lockert | do. do. Leave of absence 
| 
| 


~~ 


fl 


_— 


15 William T. Muse do. do. Frigate Constitution 
William H. Brown do. do. |Waiting orders 
Charles Steedman do. do. Frigate Constitution 


~ 


Wm. Lewis Herndon | do. do. Waiting orders 
John P. Parker do. do. Rendezvous, Boston 
90 John F. Borden do. do. Frigate Constellation 
James Allen, Jr. do. do. Leave of absence 
Augustus L. Case do. do. On survey of the Coast 
Roger Pe rry do. do. Frigate Constellation 
Wm. S. Ringgold do. do. Frigate Constitution 
25 John T. Williams do. do. Leave of absence 
Joseph W. Revere do. do. Frigate Constitution 
Alex. M. Penneck do. do. Frigate Potomac 
B. 8. B. Darlington do. do. Sloop Peacock 
George F. Emmons do. do. Leave of absence 
30 Edward Middleton do. do. Frigate Constitution 





do. do. ‘Frigate Constitution 

do. do. Sloop Concord 

do. do. Receiving Ship, New-York 
do. do. Sloop Warren 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Leave of absence 

do. do. Sloop St. Louis 

do. do. On survey of the Coast 
do. do. Receiving Ship, New-York 


Montgomery Lewis 
George M. White 
Charles E. L. Griffin 
Wm.S. Swann 
Thomas T. Hunter 
Albert A. Holcomb 
Gustavus H. Scott 
Richard Forrest 
Levin Handy 


ge 


40 David McDougal 
Charles F. McIntosh | do. do. Navy Yard, Norfolk 
ey W. Cook | do. do. Frigate Constitution 

. M. Spotswood do. do. Schooner Grampus 

ile i C. Flagg { do. do. Leave of absence 

45 Joseph Moorehead | do. do. Navy Yard, Philadelphia 
Daniel F. Dulany | do. do. Frigate United States 
George L. Selden ; do. do. Sloop John Adams 


Wm. H. Ball do. do. On survey of the Coast 





ee 
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PASSED MIDSHIPMEN, in number 198. 
as | War-| — 





owen 





NAME. rant asPassed Duty or Station. 
Midshipmen. | { 
Elie W. Stull 14 June, 1834 Waiting orders ; 
John F. Mercer | do. do, Navy Yard, New-York 
Steph. W. Wilkinson do. do. Waiting orders 
James E. Brown do. do. Sloop John Adams j 
5 Hendrick Norvell! | do. do. Schooner Enterprise i 
Charles C. Barton do. do. Frigate Constitution t 
Jno. J.B. Walbach | do. do. Leave of absence i 
Joseph R. Brown do. do. Receiving Ship, New-York 
Richard W. Meade | do. do. On survey of the Coast 
1835. | y 
10 Oliver H. Perry 3 July, 1835 Leave of absence 
Chas. W. Morris | do. do. Survey of the Coast f 
Joshua Humphreys do. do. ‘Leave of absence 
Richard Bache, Jr. do. do. Rendezvous, Philadelphia 
Francis KE. Barry ' do. do. Frigate United States 
15 Joseph A. Underwood do. do. Navy Yard, New-York f 
John B. Dale do. do. |Leave of absence { 
Stephen Decatur | do. do. Navy Yard, Boston 
Wm. L. Maury do. do. \Leave of absence 
David D. Porter do. do. On survey of the Coast 
20 Edw. C. Bowers | do. do. ‘Sloop Concord ( 
Montfort S.Stokes {| do. do. Waiting orders 
Nathaniel G. Bay | do. do. Rendezvous, Philadelphia 
Thomas A. Budd | do. do. On survey of the Coast 
Andrew F. V.Gray | do. do. Schooner Grampus 
25 George J. Wyche do. do. U.S. Schooner Jersey 
Octavius Fairfax | do. do. Survey of the Coast 
T. A. M. Craven | do. do. On survey of the Coast 
Dominick Lynch, Jr. | do. do. Receiving Ship, New-York 
Francis B. Renshaw | do. do. Leave of absence 
30 Addison R. Taliaferro do. do. Leave of absence 
Horace N. Harrison do. do. Leave of absence 
James H. North do. do. Waiting orders 
Robert B. Pegram | do. do. Leave of absence 
Edw. C. Ward | do. do. Navy Yard, New-York 
35 Richard C. Cogdeil | do. do. Navy Yard, Norfolk 
Matthew S. Pitcher | do. do. Receiving Ship, New-York 
James Anderson | do. do. Leave of absence 
Charles Thomas | do. do. |Leave of absence 
9 
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MIDSHIPMEN, in number 256. 





7 Time ent ring 
NAME. Service—-date Duty or Station. 
of Warrant. 





,% | 

John J. Almy | 2 Feb. 1829 Leave of absence 
John P. B. Adams | do. do. Leave of absence 
John G. Anthony | 1 July, 1830 Leave of absence 
Benj. F. Anderson {| 3 Mar. 1831 Sloop Ontario 

5 Wm. M.E. Adams | 7 June, do. Sloop St. Louis 
Joseph H. Adams 8 Dec. do. Leave of absence 
Charles A. Auze 13 Dec. do. Leave of absence 
*Latham B. Avery 19 Dec. do. Pacific Squadron 
James F. Armstrong , 7 Mar. 1832 Leave of absence 

10 *William H. Adams 27 April, do. Sloop St. Louis 
*Edward C. Anderson 25 Noy. 1834 Frigate Constitution 
*Francis Alexander 27 May, 1835 Sloop Vandalia 
*John Quincy Adams | 3 July, do. Frigate Potomac 

B. 

Aucustus S. Baldwin | 2 Feb. 1829 Frigate Constellation 

15 Otway H. Berryman do. do. Naval School at Norfolk 
John Shaw Booth 27 May, do. Frigate Constellation 
Eugene Boyle 10 May, 1831 Frigate Potomac 
Thomas M. Brasher | 6 June, do. Leave of absence 
Simon F. Blunt 7 Sept. do. Sloop John Adams 


20 Wm. P. Bradbarn 31 Dec. do. Sloop Concord 
Theodore B. Barrett | 8 May, 1832 Sloop Concord 
Frederick A. Bacon 25 May, do. Schooner Shark 


William B. Beverly 9 June, do. Frigate Constellation 
Francis E. Baker 17 July, do. Leave of absence 


to 
qt 


Wash’eton A. Bartlett 22 Jan. 1838 Frigate Brandywine 
William G. Benham 26 Feb. do. Schooner Enterprise 


John W. Bryce 2 Mar. do. Frigate Potomac 
*Jos. W. Brackett 14 Mar. do. Leave of absence 
Robert Burts 31 May, do. Sloop Ontario 
30 *George Butterfield | 8 Oct. do. ‘Sloop Vincennes j 
James S. Biddle 18 Oct. do. Sloop Vincennes 
*Wim. L. Blanton 2 Jan. 1834Schooner Boxer 
R. L. Browning, Jr. | 8 Feb. do. ‘Sloop Ontario 
Nathan Barns, Jr. 22 Feb. do. Sloop Erie 
39 *James M. Bankhead 28 Feb. do. |Frigate Potomac 
*Isaac N. Brown 15 Mar. do. ‘Sloop Vandalia 
*Robert M. Bowland do. do. |Leave of absence 
*Samuel C. Barney 27 June, 1835 Waiting orders 
*Joseph S. Barney 30 June, do. |Frigate Potomac 
410 James Lawrence Blair 8 Jan. 1836 Waiting orders 
Wn. Elias Boudinot {1 Feb. do. Schooner Grampus 
C. | | 
George R. Carroll | 2 Feb. 1829 Leave of absenee 
William T. Cocke = 2 April, 1831 Naval School Norfolk 
D. Ross Crawford | 9 Dec. do. |Leave of absence 
3" Those Midshipmen whose names are marked with an asterisk (*] have 
not yet received their Warrant. 
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NAME. Service--date| Duty or Station. 


*y 
no) | 


1 


- 


20 


co 
on 


30 


35 


40 





of Warrant. | 


*John Carroll 13 Dee. 


* William Craney 111 Jan. 
*Henry L. Chipman 14 Jan. 
Geo. Colvocoressis 21 Feb. 
*Albert G. Clary 8 May, 


Thomas W. Cumming 19 May, 
George W. Chapman 20 Sept. 


John Contee 27 Oct. 
Henry Cadwalader 18 Dec. 
*Wnm. H. Carns 31 Dec. 
*Johnston B. Carter do. 
Napoleon Collins | 2 Jan. 


*Charles M. Collier 25 Nov. 
*Wm. Nott Callender 20 Dec. 
*Alexander H. Cass (21 July, 
*Francis S. Claxton 30 July, 
*Wm. M. Caldwell 10 Oct. 
*Luther L. Creecy 10 Nov. 
George M. Comegys (27 Feb. 
D 


| 
Townshend Dade 1 May, 
Thomas F. Davis | 2 Feb. 
| do. 


Stephen Dod 
Edwin J. De Haven | 2 Oct. 


Alonzo B. Davis 25 April, 


James A. Doyle | 4 Jan. 
William S. Drayton 16 July, 
*George W. Doty | 4 Jan. 
*Jesse Elliott Duncan | 9 July, 


*Edwin A. Drake 26 June, 
*Edward Donaldson 21 July, 
*Charles Deas 15 Oct. 
*Henry Eld, Jr. 1 Jan. 
F. 

James M. Frailey 1 May, 
John W. D. Ford 2 Feb 

James I. Forbes 30 Aug. 


*Charles E. Fleming 15 Jan. 


Wm. Ross Gardner [29 Dec. 
*Hunn Gansevoort | 8 May, 
Thomas O. Glascock |17 July, 
Wash’gton Gwathmey 21 July, 
Wm. P. Gamble 10 Oct. 
Gough W. Grant 130 May, 


Jolin Julius Guthrie 26 Feb. 
*Benj. Stoddert Gantt '16 June, 





1831 Sloop Vincennes 
1832 Frigate United States 
do. Frigate Potomac 
do. Frigate Potomac 
do. Sloop Vincennes 
do. West India Squadron 
do. Sloop Peacock 
do. Sloop Peacock 
1833 Schooner Enterprise 
do. Frigate United States 
do. Sloop John Adams 
1834 Leave of absence 
do. Schooner Grampus 
do. Frigate United States 
1835 Frigate United States 
do. Waiting orders 
do. Sloop Concord 
do. West India Squadron 
1836 Not yet accepted 


! 
1828 Leave of absence 
1829 Leave of absence 

do. Frigate Constellation 

do. Receiving Ship, New-York 
1831 Sloop Concord 

1832 Frigate Constellation 

do. Sloop Peacock 
1833 Schooner Dolphin 

do. Frigate Potomac 

1834 Sloop Vandalia 

1835 Sloop Warren 

do. Waiting orders 


1832 Sloop John Adams 


1828 Frigate Constellation 
1829 Frigate Constellation 
1831 Schooner Enterprise 
1835 Frigate Constitution 


1831 Schooner Enterprise 
1832 Sloop Vincennes 

do. Leave of absence 

do. Sloop Vincennes 

do. Pacific Squadron 
1833 Naval School, Norfolk 
1834 Sloop John Adams 
do. Sloop St. Louis 
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| Time entering 





- 
~ 


1( 


- 


~ 
nd | 


3f 


— 


40 


NAME. | Service--date| 
| of Warrant. | 
H. | | 
William D. Hurst | 2 Feb. 


do. 
| 5 June, 


(24 July, 


Parry W. Humphreys 
James L. Heap 
Richard M. Harvey 
Charles Hunter 
*Francis P. Hoban 
John Hall 
Montgomery Hunt, Jr. 
George W. Harrison 
Francis S. Haggerty 


11 Jan. 
17 Jan. 
20 Jan. 
17 Feb. 


Edward 8S. Hutter 24 Feb. 
*Daniel D. Henrie | 4 Jan. 
*John Cassin Henry | 6 Mar. 
*James L. Hannegan | 2 Jan. 
Abram Harrel | 4 Jan. 
Charles R. Howard (28 May, 
*Thomas B. Huger | 5 Mar. 


*Ben F. B. Hunter 
Edward Higgins 


20 Aug. 
23 Jan. 
*R. Delancey Izar 7 Nov. 

2 Feb. 
j13 July, 
16 Feb. 
30 June, 
25 Nov. 


Edmund Jenkins 
*William A. Jones 
Wm. H. B. Johnson 
James D. Johnston 
*A. Hubley Jenkins 


Edmund C. Kennedy ;17 Sept. 


*Daniel Murray Key |28 Nov. 
L. 

Levi Lincoln, Jr. 1 Feb. 

Henry H. Lewis 1 May, 

Richard L. Love 7 Sept. 


31 Mar. 


25 June,. 


James B. Lewis 

Richard H. Lowndes 
Edmund Lanier 19 July, 
Francis Lowry | 3 Aug. 
Wm. Edgar Le Roy /11 Jan. 
Robert Poinsett Lovell) 1 May, 
*Samuel B. Lee 28 Jan. 


John M. Mason 
Allen **-Lane 
Willico: May | J 
PeterUmstead Murphy/12 May, 
John Mooney {13 Dec. 


wo 
s> 
= 
= 
L 

. 


MIDSHIPMEN, in number 256. 


25 April, 
28 April, do. 'Frigate Constellation 





Duty or Station. 





1829 Leave of absence 

do. Frigate Constellation 
1830 Naval School, Norfolk 
do. Naval School, Norfolk 
1831 Leave of absence 


1832 Sloop Vincennes 

do. |Frigate United States 
do. Sloop St. Louis 

do. Frigate Constitution 
do. Sloop Peacock 

1833 Schooner Dolphin 

do. Sloop Vincennes 
1834 Sloop Vincennes 

do. Leave of absence 
do. Sloop Jolin Adams 
1835 Waiting orders 

do. Sloop Warren 

1836 Not yet accepted 


1834 Sloop Peacock 


1829 Leave of absence 
1831 Sloop Vincennes 
1832 Leave of absence 
do. Naval School, Norfolk 
1834 Frigate Constitution 
| 
1830 Naval School, Norfolk 
1833 Leave of absence 
| 
1828 Sloop Warren 
do. Sloop Warren 
1830; Leave of absence 
1831|Leave of absence 
do. \Frigate Constellation 
do. |Sloop St. Louis 
do. |Frigate Brandywine 
1832 Leave of absence 
1833 Leave of absence 
1835 Sloop Peacock 
| 


. 1831 Leave of absence 


do. Rendezvous, Baltimore 


do. Frigate Constellation 
do. Leave of absence 


Sloop Warren 


do. 
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- MIDSHIPMEN, in 1 number : 256. 


Time entering} 
NAME. Service-—date Duty or Station. 
of Warrant. | 





fobs | 


1( 


— 


15 


to 
qa 


30 


James McCormick 24 Dec. 1831 Sloop St. Louis 


Matthias Marine 3 Jan. 1832 Sloop John Adams 
Thomas M. Mix 6 Jan. do. Sloop Concord 

*J. R. M. Mullany 7 Jan. do. Frigate United States 
Lafayette Maynard 4 Feb. do. Sloop Vandalia 

Wm. P. McArthur /|11 Feb. do. Pacitic Squadron 
John N. Maffit 25 Feb. do. Frigate Constitution 
James D. Morrison | 8 Mar. do. Leave of absence 


*Wilson R. McKinney 20 Mar. 1834 Sloop St. Louis 


Jennings F. Marrast (29 Mar. do. Sloop St. Louis 

Wm. H. Macomb 10 April, do. Frigate Potomac 

*Louis McLane 5 Mar. 1835 Sloop Peacock 

*Louis E. Musson 11 Mar. do. Sloop Vandalia 

*Chas. S. McDonough, 8 April, do. Frigate United States . 
*Alexander Murray {22 Aug. do. Waiting orders 

*Benjamin Morgan 2 Nov. do. Waiting orders 

John S. Neville 2 May, 1832 Leave of absence 


William E. Newton (24 Sept. do. Naval School, New-York 
Benj. Romaine Nichols, 8 July, 1833 Frigate Brandywine 
Joseph Norvell 113 Jan. 1834 Frigate Brandywine 
*C. St. George Noland 16 June, do. Schooner Boxer 
O. | | 
Frederick Oakes 
James O’Shannessy 
. 
*Robert Patton, Jr. 


8 May, 1832 Receiving Ship, New-York 
9 July, 1833 Sloop Concord 





2 Feb. 1829 Schooner Grampus 


William Pope do. do. Leave of absence 

Carlisle P. Patterson | 2 Sept. do. Leave of absence 

James L. Parker | 6 June, 1831 Frigate Brandywine | 
Carter B. Poindexter 16 Noy. do. Leave of absence i 
*Enoch G, Parrott ‘10 Dec. do. Leave of absence 
Wm. Ross Postell —_|81 Dec. do. Schooner Grampus 

Ferdinand Pepin \13 April, 1832 Sloop John Adams 


*Wm. Albert Parker | | 3July, do. Sloop Vincennes } 
William L. Parkinson 29 Sept. do. Leave of absence 


Samuel! Pearce 30 Mar. 1833 Frigate Brandywine 
*Jn. Smith Patterson 18 April, do. Frigate Brandywine 

Charles H. Piper | 7 Nov. do. Frigate Brandywine 

*T’. Kosciusko Perlee 12 Feb. 1834 Sloop St. Louis f 


*Wm. C. B.S. Porter29 June, 1835 Sloop John Adams 

*Matthew C. Perry 1 July, do. Frigate Potomac 

*Geo. Henry Preble {10 Oct. do. Frigate United States 
R | 


Nathaniel Reeder 1 Nov. 1828 Waiting orders 

Alexander R. Rose 26 Sept. 1830 Leave of absence 

George W. Randolph 31 Mar. 1831 Frigate Constitution 
26 Sept. do. Sloop Vandalia 


James W. E. Reid 
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MIDSHIPMEN, in number 256. 


‘Time ents ring| 
NAME. | Service--date Duty or Station. 
of Warrant. 


17 Nov. 1831 Leave of absence 





‘William Reynolds’ 


Wm. B. Renshaw 22 Dec. do. 'Leave of absence 
Washington Reid |; co. do. Sloop Warren 
Wm. Ronckendorff (17 Feb. 1832 Fr gate Constitution 
5 Charles Robinson | 1 May, do. Frigate Brandywine 
Charles Richardson 19 May, do. Sloop Peacock 
*Henry P. Robertson 28 June, do. Schooner Shark 
James Withers Read 30 May, 1833 Frigate Brandywine 
James Riddle, Jr. 31 May, do. Leave of absence 
10 John B. Randolph 11 June, do. Sloop John Adams 
C. R. P. Rodgers | 5 Oct. do. Sloop Vincennes 
*Eugene E. Rogers 26 Nov. 1834 Frigate Constitution 
*John Rutledge | 9 April, 1835 Waiting orders 
*Robert B. Riell | 2 Sept. do. Frigate Brandywine 
15 *James 8. Ridgely 11 Sept. do. Sicop Vincennes 
Ss. 
James H. Strong | 2 Feb. 1829 Frigate Constellation 
Lewis C. Sartori | do. do. Frigate Constellation 
E. T. Shubrick 22 June, do. Frigate Constellation 
John H. Sherburne 5 Oct. do. Naval School, Norfolk 
20 Charles Sperry 23 Feb. 1830 Leave of absence 
George T. Sinclair 23 April, 1831 Frigate Constitution 
Win. Scandrett Smith 25 April, do. Leave of absence 
Henry Skipwith 25 June, do. Leave of absence 
Benj. F. Shattuck | do. do. Receiving Ship, Boston 
25 Fabius Stanly 20 Dec. do. Sloop Concord 
Woodhul S. Schenck 30 Dec. do. Leave of absence 
Joseph P. Sanford 11 Feb. 1832 Sloop Ontario 
Roger N. Stembel 27 Mar. do. Sloop Vandalia 


Wm. Taylor Smith 17 July, do. Schooner Grampus 
30 Samuel J. Shipley 14Jan. 1834Sloop Erie 

*James H. H. Sands 19 April, do. Leave of absence 

*Blaney H. Sheppard 13 May, do. Waiting orders 


Samuel Smith 16 June, do. Sloop John Adams 
*Charles R. Smith | 2 Sept. 1835 Frigate Brandywine 
35 *Wilmer Shields 19 Oct. do. Waiting orders 
Camillus Saunders | 8 Jan. 1836 Waiting orders 
” { 
John G. Todd 1 April, 1828 Sloop Warren 
John W. Taylor do. do. Frigate Constellation 
Thruston M. Taylor do. do. Furlough 
40 Samuel A. Turner | 2 Feb. 1829 Frigate Constellation 
John J. Thruston do. do. Waiting orders 
Richard L. Tilghman 27 Oct. 1830 Naval School, New-York 
George M. Totten 5 May, 1831 Schooner Grampus 
Wm. Paul Taylor 13 June, do. Leave of absence 





49 Richard S. Trapier 21 Dec. do. Sloop Warren 
Strong B. Thompson /13 April, 1832 Leave of absence 


EEL LOL. 
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ed | 


10 


— 
qr 


30 


35 


Richard M. Tillotson |29 May, 
*S. D. Trenchard 23 Oct. 
*Joshua D. Todd 26 June, 


*Howard Tillotson 2 Sept. 
Cornelius Vanalstine '27 Feb. 
*Philip C. Van Wyck | 4 Dec. 

8 Dec. 


*Stephen D. Vallette 
W 





William B. Whiting | 2 Feb 
John O. Wilson do. 
Wr. 8S. Williamson do. 
Richard Wainwright |11 May 


Lewis Morris Wilkins 13 Jan. 
M. D. E. W. Watson 26 Oct. 


Henry T. Wingate (13 Dec. 
John Brooks Weed do. 
A. H. Wells (14 Dee. 
George Wickham | 5 Jan. 


*James C. Williamson) 7 Jan. 

Maxwell Woodhull | 4 June, 
*William H. Wallace; 7 July, 
Melancton B.Woolsey 24 Sept. 
Henry Waddell 29 Sept. 


Wm. Anderson Wayne 27 April, 
Fras. Winslow | 8 July, 
Albert S. Whittier do. 
Wm. M. Wallace 3 Dec. 
George Wells \18 Dec. 
Reed Werden 9 Jan. 
John L. Worden 10 Jan. 
Henry A. Wise 8 Feb. 


Rufus Stanley Wey 5 April, 
Mayo C. Watkins 2 May, 
*Benjamin T. Wilson |15 Oct. 
*Wm. S. Weed 120 Dec. 
*Charles Wager 2 April, 





Isaac K. You 2 July, 


1833 Leave of absence 
1834 Sloop Concord 
1835 Frigate United States 
do Fngate United States 
| 


1833 Frigate Brandywine 
1834 Sloop Warren 
1835 Frigate United States 


! 
1829 Frigate Constellation 
do. Frigate Constellation 
do. | Frigate Constellation 


y, 1831 Leave of absence 


do. Waiting orders 

do. Leave of absence 
do. Sloop Concord 

do. Sloop Concord 

do. Frigate Potomac 
1832 Frigate Constellation 
do. Sloop Ontario 

do. |Leave of absence 

do. Sloop Ontario 

do. Frigate United States 
do. Waiting orders 
1833 Frigate Potomac 

do. Sloop Erie 

do. |Frigate United States 
do. Sloop Ontario 

do. Sloop Erie 

1834 Sloop Ontario 

do. Sloop Erie 

do. Sloop Erie 

do. |Frigate Potomac 

do. [Sloop Vandalia 

do. (Schooner Boxer 

do. 

1835)Frigate Constitution 


1835'Frigate Potomac 


Duty or Station. 
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Ss SAIL ING M. STE RS. it in 1 number 2 27. 


Time ente ring| a 
NAME. | Service—-date Duty or Station. 
| of W arrant. 


Salvadore Catalano | 9 Aug. 1809 Navy ‘Yard, W ashington 
demeten Ford 28 Mar. 1810 Leave of absence 
A. B. Bloodgood 25 June, 1812 New-York Station 
Robert Knox 20 July, do. |Ordinary, Boston 
5 James B. Potts 24 July, do. |Navy Yard at Gosport 

William Vaughan i22 Aug. do. | Waiting orders 
Marmaduke Dove 29 Aug. do. \Navy Yard, Washington 
Cornelius Bennett 9 Dec. do. |Receiving Ship, Boston 
Charles W. Waldo (|10 Mar. 1813 Navy Y ard, Boston 

10 John Clough 3 July, do. | Leave of absence 
F. H. Ellison do. do. |Navy Yard, New-York 
Francis Mallaby do. do. |Sackett’s Harbor 
Samuel C. Hixon 30 April, 1814 Navy Yard, Boston 
James Ferguson (27 May, do. |Navy Yard, New-York 

15 Robert S. Tatem 21 July, do. | Navy Yard, Philadelphia 
William Miller 23 Jan. 1815 Philadelphia Station 
Nahum Warren 1 6 Feb. do. |Leave of absence 
Henry Worthington | 2 May, do. |Recei iving Ship, Norfolk 
John Carlton 4 July, do. | Naval Asylum, Philadelphia 

20 Alex. Cunningham [15 Nov. do. |Leave of absence 
John Robinson 27 Nov. do. |Leave of absence 
James Tewksbury 14 Dec. do. |Philadelphia Station 
John Quinn 1 Noy. 1816 Navy Yard, Pensacola 
N. A. Prentiss 22 Jan. 1823,Navy Yard, Boston 

25 Jacob Mull L 5 Aug. 1825, Navy Ya, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Fred. W. Moores 19 May, 1827 Receiving Ship, New-York 
H.. A. 2. idoatin 16 May, 1829, Norfolk Yard 


Profes ssors of M: a ctaitien and Te ac we rs at t Naval ieide 

















; ; Whe on ~ 
NAME. appointed. Station. 
P. J. Rodriguez Norfolk 
L. A. Bianchini Do. 
30 Edward C. Ward New- York 
T. Morel | Do. 
Dunean Bradford | Boston 
John D. Mendenhall {14 Mar. 1835 Sloop Peacook 
Truman B. Ransom 2 Oct. do. |Frigate Constellation 
35 Martin Roche 19 Dec. do. |W aiting orders 
B. M. Gowen 23 Jan. 1836/Sloop Concord 


John H. C. Coffin | do. do. | West India Squadron 
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Duty or Station. 





David Eaton 

James Banks 

John Smith 

Edward Crocker 

John Morris 

Thomas Ring 

L. Gallagher, (acting) 
John Freeman 


Robert H. O’Neal 


8 Aug. 
21 July, 
7 Dee. 


28 Oct. 
do. 
15 Nov. 
10 May, 
13 June, 


William Brown 29 Aug. 
William Hart 2 Dec. 
John Patterson 2 April, 
John McNelly 9 April, 
James Springer 13 Aug. 
Robert Whitaker 27 Dec. 
Charles Matthews do. 


24 Feb. 


John Knight, (acting) 
30 Mar. 


William Black 





William Waters 8 Dec. 
John Shannon, (acting))11 Jan. 
Joshua Bryant, do. | 7 Mar. 
Theo. Fernald, do. [15 Mar. 








1811 Navy Yard, Washington 
1817, Ordinary, Norfolk 
do. Receiving Ship, New-York 


16 June, 1828 Sloop Erie 


do. |Sloop Vincennes 

do. 

do. |New-York Station 

1830, Navy Yard, Norfolk 
1831) Navy Yard, New-York 
do. | Navy Yard, Philadelphia 
do. | Frigate United States 
1832 Furlough 

1833 Navy Yard, Boston 

do. |Sloop Ontario 
1834 Frigate Constitution 

do. F rigate Constellation 
1835 Sloop Peacock 

do. |Navy Y’d, Portsmouth, N. H. 
do. |Sloop Warren 

1836 Sloop Concord 

do. |Leave of absence 


do. Navy Yard, Norfolk 





GU NNERS, 


in number 21. 








George Marshall 15 July, 
John Blight 3 May, 
John R. Covington 1 May, 
Asa Curtis 1 Mar. 
Wm. B. Brown 9 Dec. 
Thomas Ryley 29 Jan. 

Thomas Barry 27 Dec. 
Benjamin Towner 7 Feb. 
John M. Green 28 Nov. 
H. Keeling, (acting) 25 Aug. 
Lewis Parker 113 Feb. 

Alex. Stephenson 6 Jan. 

Charles Cobb 118 Jan. 

Samuel Dagget (26 Feb. 

David Taggart /18 June, 
Charles Wade \27 Sept. 
Alexander Russell 119 Dec. 
Archibald S. Lewis (27 Dec. 


T. Robinson, (acting) 18 Nov. 
Wm. McNally, do. (23 Dee. 
Wm. Rogers do. ‘17 Mar. 


10 


1809 Navy Yard, Norfolk 
1821 Navy Yard, New-York 
1824 Navy Yard, Boston 
1825 Leave of absence 

do. Frigate Potomac 

1827 Frigate Constitution 

do. Navy Yard, Philadelphia 
1828 Sick—at Hospital, Norfolk 
do. |Navy Yard, Pensacola 
1829 Leave of absence 

1832 Ordinary, Norfolk 

do. Navy Yard, Washington 
1833 Sloop Vincennes 

1834 Sloop Vandalia 

do. Sloop John Adams 

do. |Sloop St. Louis 

do. ‘Schooner Shark 

do. Sloop Peacock 

1835 Sloop Warren 

do. Sloop Concord 

1836 Schooner Grampus 
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Time entering} 











Service—-date| Duty or Station. 
| of Warrant. 

Richard Thomas 22 Jan. 1814 Frigate United States 
John Snider | 1 Jan. 1818 Navy Yard, Pensacola 
Samuel Philips (24 May, 1821 Navy Yard, New-York 
Thomas Armstrong |17 June, 1822 Ordinary, Norfolk 
John Fisher 20 Mar. 1823 Leave of absence t 
John A. Dickason 113 Dec. 1825 Leave of absence 
John Southwick (21 Dec. 1826 Navy Yard, Boston 
Wm. E. Sheffield 11 Noy. 1829 Ordinary, New-York 
John Williston 117 Nov. 1831 Navy Yard, Norfolk 
Alonzo Jones 18 Nov. do. Sloop Ontario 
Patrick Dee | 9 May, 1832 Navy Y’d, Portsmouth, N. H. 
John Green 23 Jan. 1833 Leave of absence 
Charles Bordman 23 Aug. do. |Frigate Brandywine 
Wm. L. Shuttleworth |19 April, 1834 Frigate Potomac 
Joseph Cox 129 May, do. Sloop Vandalia 
Francis Sagee {13 April, 1832 Frigate Constitution 
William Peterson 21 Jan. 1835 Sloop Warren 
David Marples 28 Aug. 1835 Sloop Erie 


Jonas Dibble (Acting) 18 Dec. do. Sloop Concord 


SAILMAKERS, in number 20. 





James R. Childs 8 June, 1822 Frigate Brandywine 
Nathaniel B. Peed = {22 Oct. 1823 Sloop Erie 

Benjamin Crow | 5 May, 1826 Frigate Constellation 
Samuel B. Banister (17 July, do. Navy Yard, Boston 
William Ryan 18 Sept. 1827 Frigate United States 
James Davis 4 Noy. 1828 Delaware 74 

J. G. Gallagher \27 Nov. 1829 Sloop Warren 

John Beggs 20 Aug. 1830 Sloop Concord 

Jchn Heckle | 9 Nov. 1831 Sloop Ontario 

Henry Bacon /26 Feb. 1833 Sicop Vincennes 
William Bennett 23 Aug. do. Navy Yard, Pensacola 
Thomas J. Boyce 12 Oct. do. Leave of absence 


Richard Van Voorhis | 8 Feb. 1834 Navy Yard, New-York 
Samuel V. Hawkins (18 Mar. do. Navy Y’d, Portsmouth, N. H. 





William Ward 14 Aug. do. Frigate Potomac 
Madison Wheeden {19 Aug. do. Sloop Vandalia 
George Thomas 19 Dec. do. Sloop John Adams 


N.C.L’Hommediewa.) 16 Feb. 1835 Frigate Constitution 
J. Ferguson (acting) 24 Feb. do. Sloop Peacock 
J. Burdine, — do. 14 Mar. 1836 Sloop St. Louis 


we CET 
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MARINE CORPS. 


COLONEL COMMANDANT. 








NAME. Bre vet Rank Duty or Station. 





aut igo 
Arch’d Henderson  !17 Oct. 1830 Head Quarters 


niputintiminiiieal 
| 
| 



































LIEUTENANT COLONEL. 
Aleta eeepc tt, 4 i ie Col. brev’t. Nw 
R.D. Wainwright | 3 Mar. 1827 Head Quarters 
MAJORS, in number 4. 

innit tia ait Lt. Cols.brev’t.\ in 
Samuel Miller 3 Mar. 1827 Philadelphia 
John M. Gamble do. do. New-York 
Samuel E. Watson /28 Mar. 1830 Portsmouth, N. H. 
Wn. H. Freeman 20 Feb. 1832 Charlestown, Mass. 

CAPTAINS, in number 13. 
Charles R. Broom,  |Lt. Col. brevt. | 
Paymaster 7 Mar. 1534 Head Quarters 
Cap’s by bre’vt.| 
Levi Twiggs 3 Mar. 1825 Gosport, Va. 
John Harris _ do. do. Leave of absence 
Thomas A. Linton 18 April, 1827 Pensacola, Florida 
James Edelin do. do. Navy Yard, Washington 
Parke G. Howle, ? 1 ; ere 
Adjt. and Insp’r. ¢ | > & |H od Quarters 
Elijah J. Weee, 0) * Nae IR TT. 

Qr. Mas. and Maj. § 7 Noy. 1825 Head Quarters 
William Dulany 19 Jun>, 1826 N. York, Recruiting Service 
Thos. S. English 11 Aus. do. Charlestown, Mass. 
Geo. W. Walker | 3 Mir. 1831 New-York 
Ward Marston 30 Oct. co. Frigate Potomac 
Chas. C. Tupper 21 Jan. 1832 Frigate Brandywine 


A. A. Nicholson, 2} 
) 


Asst. Qr. Master. § 27 May, do. | Philadelphia 
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FIRST LIEUTEN ANTS, in mihi 20. 








Commission. 


NAME. Ps of iad . Duty or Station. 





Capta ains s by brevet. 
Jas. McCawley 6 Oct. 1832)Norfolk, Recruiting Service 
Benj. Macomber | 2 April, 1833) New-York 
A. N. Brevoort ) 26 Sept. do. |Leave of absence 


Andrew Ross | 1 Oct. 1824)Sloop Vandalia 

Richard Douglas \2 26 April, 1825) Baltimore Rec’ting Service 
Job G. Williams 7 Dec. do. |Philadel’a Rec ‘ting Service 
Alvin Edson a4 Mar. 1829|Po rtsmouth, N. H. 

Horatio N. Crabb 23 Feb. 1830 

Henry B. Tyler | 1 April, do. |Navy Yard, D. C. 

Joseph L. C. Hardy |13 June, do. |Frigate C onstitution 
George F. Lindsay 23 Sept. 1831 'Philade Iphia 


Landon N. Carter 
Jolin G. Reynolds 


7 April, 1832 \Gosport, Va. 
17 May, 1833)New-York 





Henry W. Fowler 2 May, 1834)Head Quarters 

Francis C. Hall 1 July, do. |Philadelphia 

Thos. L. C. Watkins do. do. |Albany, Recruiting Service 
F. N. Armistead do. do. |Gospert, Va 

George H. Territt do. do. |Gosport, Va. 

William E. Stark do. do. |Leave of absence 

Nath’ S. Waldron (25 July, do. |F rigate Constellation 





SECOND LIEUTEN ANTS, in sneiitians 19. 





William Lang “130 Sept. 1831 Leave of absence 
Jacob Zeilin, Jr. | 1 Oct. do. |Sloop Erie 

George W. Robbins 26 April, 1832) Frigate Brandywine 
D. D. Baker 20 Oct. do. |Portsmouth, N. H. 
Archibald H. Gillespie do. do. |Sloop Vincennes 
Geo. W. McLean 8 May, 1833|Rec’g Ship, Hudson, N. Y. 
Benjamin E. Brooke | 8 July, do. |Philadelphia 

Jabez C. Rich 12 June, 1334|Frigate Potomac 
Thomas Theo. Sloan 17 Oct. do. |New-York 

Louis F. Whitney do. do. |New-York 

Frederic k B. McNeil do. do. Charlestow n, Mass. 


do. do. ‘Head Quarters 
do. do. Head Quarters 


John T. Sprague 


Addison Garland | do. do. |New-York 
Edward L food West | 


Robert C. Caldwell do. do. Charlestown, Mass. 
Lafayette Searcy 30 Oct. do. ‘Pensacola, W. Fiorida 
William L. Young r Feb. 1835 Gosport, Va. 

Wn. M. McArdle 3 Mar. do. |Charlestown, Mass. 
Josiah Watson 1 July, do. |Philadelphia 


BPS ai 


} 
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“PERM ANENT NAV Y “AGEN TS, ir in aides 10. 

















+ Date of Com-| . 
NAME. rasa Mg | Duty or Station. 
James K. Paulding 8 Jan. 1832 New-York 
Henry Tolland 3 Mar. 1833 Philadelphia 
John Thomas 11 Oct. do. Baltimore 
Nash Legrand 27 April, 1834 Norfolk 
John P. Henry 3 Mar. 1833 Savannah 
Daniel D. Brodhead 27 May, 1834 Boston 
John Laighton 127 April, do. Portsmouth, N. H. 
John T. Robertson 3 Mar. 1833 Charleston, S. C. 
Elias Kane '14 July, 1832 Washington 
a C. Willis (22 Oct. do. Pensacola 





TEMPORARY NAVY AGE} y" TS, in apuneree 3. 
~~ Fitch, Brothers & Co. 7 Dec. “1833 Marseilles 





Baring, Brothers & Co.! London 
Wn. P. Furniss & Co.) St. Thomas 





NAVAL STORE KEEPERS, in number 9. 











Richard H. Ayer | 1 May, 1829 Portsmouth, N. H. 
George Bates 1 Dec. 1813 Boston 

Tunis Craven 15 Mar. do. New-York 

Robert Kennedy Philadelphia 
Gabriel Galt 14 Nov. 1822 Norfolk 

Cary Selden 20 May, 1826 Washington 
Robert Joyner 20 May, 1829 Pe »nsacola 

Obadiah Rich Port Mahon 
Thomas R. Hunter Rio de Janeiro 











CHIEF NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR. 





Samuel Humphreys | 25 Nov. 1826 | Washington 











NAVAL CONSTRUC TORS. in number 5 








John Floyd Portsmouth, N. H. 
Josiah Barker Boston 

Samuel Hartt New-York 
William Doughty Washington 
Francis Grice 7 May, 1817 Norfolk 




















